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Under Thirty- 
and 


on their way! 


Some day these young 
men will arrive, both in 
years and in income. In 
the meantime life insur- 


ance is guaranteeing their 
plans for those they must 
make good for. Let us 
send you our booklet 
which tells how. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON. Massacnusertrs 
JOHN HANCOCK INQUIRY BUREAU 
197 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass. 


You may send your booklet telling about the 
life insurance way of keeping my family secure. 
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Serving Youth 


This advertisement, one of a series of 


four appearing in national magazines 


during the spring months, is addressed 
to men under thirty — a group most in 


need of life insurance and least ade- 


quately protected. 

This series will carry the message of life 
insurance for protection in national 
publications having a combined circula- 


tion of more than 17 millions. 
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MEN and MANAGEMENT 


QO year 


1845 * 


AARON M. MERCHANT 


JAMES De PEYSTER OGDEN 1847-1848 


1845-1847 





ALEXANDER E. ORR 
1906-1907 
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JOHN A. McCALL 
1892-1905 
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1935 
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WILLIAM H. BEERS 


MORRIS FRANKLIN 1885-1892 


1848-1885 





THOMAS A. BUCKNER 


DARWIN P. KINGSLEY 1931— 


1907-1931 














Reproductions of oil portraits 


It was Emerson’s thought that an institution is 
the lengthened shadow of a man. Eight presi- 
dents have given the New York Life the imprint 
of their leadership since the Company was 
founded on April 12, 1845. They have guided it 
sately through all the national crises of the past 
ninety years... adhered to the principle that in 
investing “‘safety is always the first considera- 
tion”... built a nation-wide organization to 


spread the benefits of New York Life protection. 


SAFETY 1S ALWAYS THE FIRST CONSIDERATION . 


of r New 


ork Life’s eight Presidents 


Today a vast family of men, women and chil- 
dren, who are the policyholders, own this strong 
mutual Company. Though their individual polt- 
cies average only $2,500, their total insurances 
over six and a half billion dollars. The story of 
New York Life under its eight presidents, from 
the days when the United States was still a 
pioneer nation up to the present, is told in our 
Ninetieth Anniversary booklet. Ask a New 
York Life representative, or write, for a copy: 


. . NOTHING ELSE IS SO IMPORTANT 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


A MUTUAL COMPANY 
THOMAS A. BUCKNER, President 





FOUNDED IN 1845 
51 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 


New York Life Emdiem Since 1859 
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THE SHIELD OF LIFE INSURANCE 


DAY by day chronicle of life insurance would yield a vivid 
A and varied story, a veritable rainbow of human life. Every 
walk of life, every strata of society, “rugged youth and 
crabbed age,” the man in rags and the man with riches, the woman 
in tears and in toil and the woman with memories of love would 
contribute to its making. From its pages the ring of gay laughter 
rises above the dreary dirge that comes from despondency and 
despair. Incidents would be recorded of how the names of men 
and women were written large upon a roster of success because 
some one who loved, with courage and undaunted sacrifice, built a 
house of protection. In it, too, there will be sketched sorry 
tragedies of children taken from happy homes to spend years in 
the austerity and coldness of orphanages, to eke out a manhood of 
precarious existence and perhaps to end in the confines of a jail 
and in potters fields, all because of neglect and weakness and the 
lapsation that follows inevitably in their wake. 


The depressing story of a babbling killer with twitching hands 
and staring eyes taking the last walk of death by state decree may 
quite logically find its inception in a life insurance refused. Life 
insurance, beyond a question, could have brought to many lives 
which ended in crime and shame, that solicitious care during the 
formative years of youth which surely leads to lives of honesty 
and conscious effort. Perhaps the road to the electric chair which 
four youthful killers yesterday took, began years ago when four 
fathers said, “Not just now”; “I am strong and healthy. I don’t 
need life insurance.” “I can’t afford it.” “It is too burdensome.” 
The perfect sequels to such statements were given by the boys in 
replying to an inquiry into why they had adopted criminal careers. 
One said, “You may put it down to lack of funds.” Another said, 
“Evil associates.” The third said, “Didn’t go to church,” and the 
last said, “Just plain darn foolishness.” Each of these replies 
reflect a lack of influence which life insurance funds could have 
provided. Not one of the four boys was of the inherent criminal 
type. They were not hardened culprits. Life insurance could 
have pointed their steps to respectability and attainment. 


Many morals and lessons could be drawn from such a story as 
life insurance could write. There is one message which all life 
insurance producers should take to heart. In accepting life insur- 
ance as their life’s work, they have coordinated with their fellow- 
man to devote themselves unstintedly to bring, through life insur- 
ance, easement to care and trouble. 
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STREAM-LINING LIFE INSURANCE 





AND. SILVER-LINING LIFE 


that 


Is re- 


UTOMOTIVE 


the moving 


engineers say 
automobile 
less by the head-on push- 
than by 
partial 


tarded 


ng against the air in front 


the dragging back of the 


vacuum formed behind the ordinary 





stubby-ended car. Every life-insurance 
went meets the head-on resistance of 
the prospect in front of him, but less 
attention is paid to the vacuum be- 

That vacuum is the zero fitness of 

any mer women for the work 
f life-insurance selling, which they 


induced—often to their own 
attempt. 


are days of national planning 


sorrow—to 
These 

and of government standards for pri- 

enterprise. It is therefore 

the life-insurance 

hindrance 


vate more 
than ever that 


itself of 


vital 
business rid every 
Government 
effect, could 


never completely replace that issued by 


to clean-lined progress. 


insurance, if put into 


private companies, but proposals for a 
make the 


soclai-insurance 


program 
public increasingly critical of anything 


causing their insurance to be more ex- 


pensive than it must be. 

The need for streamlining the life- 
nsurance business has already been 
realized. For instance, ideals of intel- 
gent service for agencies were pre- 
sented in The Spectator of Jan. 3 by 


E. B. Stevenson, Jr., vice-president of 
he National Life and Accident In- 
Company. More 
the memorandum of 


surance concerned 


with action was 
Theodore M. Riehle, president of the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers, published in the November 
issue of the Life Association News. 

In the memorandum are discussed 


the three problems, “part-time agents 


in urban centers,” “elimination of ob- 


unfit agents” “selection of 


left to later 


viously and 


agents,” with the solution 


reports. Committees have been ap- 
pointed by both the National 
tion of Life Underwriters and the As- 
sociation of Life Agency Officers to 
study the problem. 

A benevolent interest 


Associa- 


in this study 





By WINTHROP A. HAMLIN 





is being shown by the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents, particu- 
larly as applying to part-time agents 
in fire and casualty insurance. A wider 
and more lively interest among life 
agents in this problem would help to- 
ward its solution. 


Because sales involve persuading 
someone to spend money, they are 
bound to meet with some reluctance. 


resistance to life insurance is 
abnormally high, however, for at least 
the following reasons: (1) the large 
number of inefficient and sometimes 
disagreeable agents directly antago- 
nizes the public; (2) many people have 
relatives who have tried selling life 
insurance and have failed, thus putting 
it in an unfavorable light; (3) espe- 
cially during the depression, many a 
man bought more life insurance than 
he felt he needed or wanted—he was 
not really sold on it—just to help out 
some relative of friend; consequently 
his attitude is that the life-insurance 
agent is begging and he is the beggee, 
who must guard his funds from attack. 


Sales 


A Matter of Selection 


The large number of inefficient 


workers is due largely to the fact that 


generally the persons who select the 
agents do not pay them; therefore 
there is little or nothing to lose if 


they fail. There is a cost, but it is 
borne chiefly by the unsuccessful agent. 
the annoyed and the handi- 
capped profession. 

Of course the efficient salesman can 
not be created overnight, especially 
since much of his effectiveness will 
come from experience in handling pros- 
pects’ problems and from the deeper 
enthusiasm gained from watching his 
clients in later years benefit from the 
insurance that he has sold them. But 
the undeveloped agent is different from 
the man who ought not to be in the 
profession, however fine his character 
may be. 

To overcome the high sales resistance 
occasioned by the all-too-numerous in- 


prospect 


efficient agent, more high-power selling 
methods are developed (though their 


being “high-power” is seldom ad- 
mitted), together with selling cam- 
paigns to “sellebrate” the birthday of 


every company and agency officer with- 
in reach. This increased strenuosity 
often produces the disagreeable agent 
—he raises the sales resistance stil] 
higher, and so it goes. (Although the 
“approach” is always important, the 
real test of whether a salesman is 
agreeable or not is the impression he 
leaves behind him. He may “close” the 
sale this time—but make the prospect 
close the door next time.) 

In listening to casual conversation 
among agents of a common type, one 
hears talk of “getting the prospect in 
a corner,” “getting him dizzy,” and so 
on, until the new agent may wonder 
whether life insurance is supposed to 
be sold to anyone in his right mind. 
And when, to strengthen the selling, 
future dividends are guaranteed and 
other similar expedients are resorted 
to, the new-comer may also wonder 
whether reliability characterizes only 
life insurance but not those who sell 
it. 

Last year an anonymous article in 
the Sunday magazine section of the 
New York Herald Tribune told of the 
struggles of a “white-collar” out-of- 
worker and his wife to support their 
family. The story told by the 
wife, who ends one paragraph, “Then. 
of course, there was the inevitable at- 
tempt to sell life insurance.” 

Nothing further was reported about 
that attempt; that it failed was taken 
for granted. Is it likely that all those 
readers who took it for granted will 
be favorably inclined when a life-in- 
surance salesman is announced? If he 
looks energetic and successful, they will 
think of him as probably a pest; if his 
spirit and clothes are delapidated, he 
must be some poor beggar making his 
last stand. 

That matter of announcing the life- 
insurance agent brings up another re 
sult of the high resistance— 


was 


sales 
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A VERY GOOD AND VERY FAST EXAMPLE OF STREAM-LINING 






[ 
. 

Sir Malcolm Campbell driving his Bluebird on 
eyasiveness. It is of course necessary, 


in selling life insurance, to make as 
vivid as possible what it will accom- 
plish, but some new agents learn that 
Instead of vitalizing 
the idea of protection, they become 
afraid to use the world “insurance.” 
That leads easily to a lack of profes- 
sional self-respect. 

There is considerable 
among life-insurance salesmen as _ to 
how direct one should be in introduc- 
ing oneself so as to get past the office- 
boy or telephone-girl and the secretary. 
many of the more successful 
agents advocate frankness, there is a 
natural tendency for those of less com- 
pelling personality to try to avoid the 
resistance aroused by the name “life 
insurance” by hiding it in the back- 
ground. Here lies a danger that in 
trying to avoid the resistance they ulti- 
mately increase it, by arousing sus- 

exhausting patience. The 
agent should not be met at the pros- 
pect’s door by obstacles of his own mak- 


n 


ing. 


esson wrongly. 


disagreement 


While 


picion or 


The removal of such obstacles is be- 
ng attempted not only by intelligent 
rganization officials, as already indi- 
cated, but also, in a more immediate 
way, by certain agency managers who 
have found that careful selection of 
agents pays better than the mass re- 
ruiting methods so widely in use. 
Among the New York 
this advanced type are Luther-Keffer, 
William H. Beers and Sam P. Davis. As 
happens, the newer methods have 
een in operation in each of these three 


agencies of 


agencies about two and a half or three 
years, 

At the Luther-Keffer Agency it had 
seen found that under the mass re- 
cruiting system 80 per cent of the busi- 
hess was written by 20 per cent of the 
selling force. Since the merger three 
years ago, a smaller staff has shown 
a larger production. Now, said A. E. 
Muller, assistant general agent, the 


ihe § De 
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prospective agent is given as dark a 
picture of the business as possible; if he 
still wants to enter the life-insurance 
profession and is otherwise approved, 
it is judged that he will have the power 
to succeed. 

The tests applied to the candidate 
by the Beers Agency center around 
six points: (1) Has he plenty of con- 
tacts in the Metropolitan district, to 
serve as centers of influence? (2) Is 
he married, and if so is his wife en- 
thusiastic about his entering the life- 
insurance business? (3) Is he college- 
trained? (4) Has he about 10 years of 
business experience and was he suc- 
cessful in his previous work? (5) Can 
he finance himself for six months, or 
preferably, a year? (6) Unless he is 
already a_ successful life-insurance 
agent, with a proper reason for want- 
ing to change his connection, he need 
have had no previous experience in 
either selling or life insurance. 


Dual Viewpoints 

At this agency both the rosy and the 
dark sides of the picture are frankly 
presented to the candidate, who is ex- 
pected to rate at least 75 per cent to be 
accepted. “We’re hard-boiled about it,” 
Thomas Stanion, agency super- 
visor, “because we know that if we 
aren’t, it is bad both for him and for 


said 


” 


us. 

Careful selection as carried out by 
Sam P. Davis helped to bring his 
agency, started two and a half years 
rank of seventh in 
Phoenix Mutual production last year. 
Besides employing certain standards 
worked out by his company largely on 
the initiative of the late Winslow Rus- 
sell, Mr. Davis applies center-of-in- 
fluence methods to selecting agents as 
well as to getting prospects. 

“They know the kind of man I want,” 
he explained, “so that few men are 
sent to me unless they are the right 
kind.” He has found, like many others, 
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the beach at Daytona, Fla. Recently the British speedster set a new world’s 
speed record. Sir Malcolm has said he will try to hang up a record of 300 m.p.h. 


that previous success in business is 
very important; in addition, “I stress 
not only quality but also humor. A 
man must feel that it’s fun to sell life 
insurance—he must go at it with a 
laugh 

The practice of testing the candi- 
date’s determination at the outset con- 
trasts decidedly with that of the 
agency or unit manager who brings out 
only the bright side of the picture—the 
agent’s independence, being his own 
boss, never in danger of being fired, 
able to set his own income and arrange 
for his own retirement, etc.—without 
stating also the special qualities re- 
quired and the special obstacles to be 
overcome. Perhaps because of home- 
office pressure to increase the staff, 
perhaps because of an optimistic belief 
that the candidate may develop some 
hidden gift, he is taken on—since it 
costs the agency nothing except office 


space. 

Occasionally, outside the 
ance business, one hears the 
tion that the whole agency 
should be done away with, thus—it is 
said—bringing about economies 
and allowing people to buy insurance 
when they want it without being “pes- 
tered” by agents. 

The chief fallacy there is of course 
that, since most of the material benefits 
of life insurance are enjoyed only in a 
more or less distant future, there is a 


life-insur- 
sugges- 
system 


great 


certain inevitable sales resistance that 
must be overcome through the direct 
effort of agents. Further, the present- 
day uses of life insurance are so mani- 
fold and the problem of fitting its bene- 
fits to the individual need is often so 
complex agents can provide a service 
that would be impossible otherwise. 
What is needed, and urgently needed, 
is to remodel the selling organization 
so that its lines will make for effi- 
arousing no unnecessary re- 
Agency managers should be 


ciency, 
sistance. 


(Concluded on page 16) 








With the Editors 


Meeting Changes 

OME years ago—from 25 to 30 

—shortly after the National 
Association of Insurance Agents 
was organized, the latter had 
three major objectives they were 
bent on attaining: the property 
right in the expirations of their 
business, the discontinuance of 
overhead writing by the com- 
panies, the abolition of “jumbo” 
lines. They succeeded in achiev- 
ing the first two, but made little 
headway with the third. 

\s compared with the condi- 
tions existing in the agency busi- 
ness a quarter-century ago and 
now, there has been a vast change. 
The transformation has been one 
which may be described as from 
the simple to the complex. There 
is a growing belief among 
thoughtful executives and some 
agents that the situation should 
undergo intelligent surveying for 
the purpose of placing relation- 
ships and practices on a basis 
more nearly approximating the 
facts as they exist. A new indus- 
trial and commercial world has 
come into being. 

Fire insurance has endeavored 
to adapt itself to these alterations 
as they occurred, exercising the 
faculty of expediency rather than 
that of providence, hence the sug- 
gestion of a survey for the pur- 
pose of tuning the machine for 
future work. 

Readjustments are necessary in 
the local agency field. The tasks, 
the problems of agents in small 
cities and towns have little resem- 
blance to those operating in and 
near the large cities. The whole 
fabric has undergone a radical 
change as the number and influ- 
ence of brokers has augmented. 
In self-defense, as it would seem, 
agents within the lengthening 
arm of the broker have developed 
brokerage facilities and in this 
dual capacity has not only re- 
tained industrial 
lines in his own locality, but has 
secured related lines in other lo- 
calities. 


possession of 


As a recent commentator ob- 
serves in effect, the agency sys- 
tem, which was the creation of 
the companies as a necessary 
equipment, is a valuable asset 
which in course of time has de- 
veloped a body of liabilities which 
need auditing. The matter of net 
cost to insurers, especially those 
owning large values, is becoming 
more important in the face of the 
increasing non-stock competition. 


Installment Buying 


HE principle of installment 

buying is one of the important 
factors in the establishment of 
credit in industry and commerce 
throughout this country and is 
directly responsible for such 
great expansion as has been wit- 
nessed by the automotive field. 
Properly handled, it is a force for 
good. It requires, however, a 
strong guiding rein to keep it 
within sane bounds and to pre- 
vent the over-extension of buy- 
ing power which can result. 

Although applicable to many 
arenas of endeavor, installment 
buying should not be too loosely 
permitted in the world of fire in- 
surance. The payment of pre- 
miums in installments does not, 
it is true, necessarily increase the 
amount of insurance purchased, 
but it does hamper and slow down 
managerial machinery. Indis- 
criminately encouraged, it also in- 
troduces a form of competition 
which is highly dangerous. It is 
bad enough to have competition 
as between rates, but it is worse 
to have competition between 
methods of payment. Payment 
of premiums on the installment 
plan, if once permitted to become 
a definite vogue, would probably 
cause abuses more detrimental 
than those from which the busi- 
ness already suffers. 

It is the essence of sound fire 
insurance company management 
to have premiums paid promptly 
and in full. Upon this alone de- 


pends every other phase of opera- 
tion. Recently there has been 
impetus given the idea of install- 
ment payments by a few agency 
plans based on that theory and 
also by methods which some com- 
panies sought to put into force. 
In every case, the results have 
shown the futility of grasping at 
a scheme which however success- 
ful it may be in other corporate 
pursuits, has no real value for 
fire insurance. The evils created 
by it in underwriting centers far 
outweigh the potential good. 


Accidents Among the Old 


BRIEF dispatch from Mich- 

igan is to the effect that 
Representative Melvin Lee of 
Royal Oak, an insurance, agent, 
has introduced a bill in the House 
to ameliorate the alleged rigors 
incident to barring employment 
to older workmen, by amending 
the compensation law so that all 
persons 40 years old and beyond, 
may contract with employers to 
accept one-half the regular com- 
pensation scale in event of indus- 
trial accidents. 

On the surface, this may seem 
to be feasible. It is admittedly 
beneficent, for even the elderly 
are entitled to earn a living and 
protect themselves against the 
casualties incident to their labor. 
On the other hand, one can not 
without further knowledge of the 
matter, accept such a conclusion. 
There are rate factors involved 
which prevent it. The proposal 
is equivalent to a rating-up of the 
risk, which may or may not be 
adequate. That is a point for 
decision by an actuary. The de 
cline of physical powers after a 
certain age may bring it well 
within the degree of adequacy or 
below. There can be no doubt 
that physical degeneracy in- 
creases the danger of injury and 
death, liabilities which industrial 
employers naturally wish to 
avoid. 
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Time 


The Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety of the U. S. appoints the firm 
of William J. Pedrick and Co., Inc., 
of New York City, with offices in the 
Empire State Building, a qeneral 
agent for the Society in the New York 
Metropolitan District. 





Composing 48 fire insurance com- 
pany groups, 183 carriers report net 
premiums totalling $398,257,585 to 
the New York Insurance Department 
for 1934. 





The Indiana Insurance Code, clari- 
fying nearly a century of insurance 
legislation, is signed by Governor 
Paul V. McNutt. 





Charged with actually soliciting in- 
surance to be written at London 
Lloyds, C. B. Tailby, of Indiana Coun- 
ty, Pa., pleads quilty to three counts 
lodged again:t him by the Pennsyl- 
vania Insurance Department. 





H. D. Forrester, formerly state 
agent in Tennessee for the Liver- 
pool & London & Globe group, is 
promoted by that organization to the 
post of assistant manager of the 
Southern Department in New York. 





George S. Van Schaick, Superin- 
tendent of Insurance of the State of 
New York, proposes an amendment 
to the Federal Bankruptcy Act de- 
signed to provide uniform leqal pro- 
cedure for liquidating or reorqanizing 
delinquent insurance corporations. 





Richard J. Hill, Jr., is appointed 
manager of the fidelity and surety 
department at the New York office of 
the Maryland Casualty Company by 
Charles S. Ashley, Jr., resident vice- 
president. 





Attainment by the Provident Mutual 
life Insurance Co. of its seventieth 
year is duly celebrated with a qather- 
ing of general agents and producers 
from a number of cities at the home 


office in Philadelphia. 





Based on completed experience for 
five years, 1929-1933 inclusive, the 
National Bureau of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters promulqates new 
automobile liabil’ty rates for pleasure 
and commercia! cars in 23 states, 


effective from March 25. 





Thomas E. Hand retires as executive 
vice-president and general manaqer 
of the Standard Life Insurance Co.., 
of Jackson. Miss., and is succeeded 
by L. K. Arrington. 





Washington State's new rate requ- 
latory bill, siqned by Governor C. D. 
Martin, gives to the insurance com- 
missioner jurisdiction over all rates 
except ocean marine, life and acci- 


dent and health. 





E. H. Henning, specialist in insur- 
ance law, is elected vice-president of 
_ Illinois Bankers Life at Monmouth, 
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SOUNDINGS| 


|1————By ROBERT WADE SHEEHAN————! 
Tew passing of F. Highlands Burns re- 





moves from the insurance scene another 
of those distinguished old line executives 
whose personalities so permeated their busi- 
ness environment that the companies which 
they headed became their alter egos. 
Perhaps some readers of these lines have 
been subjected at some time to one of those 
psychological tests that are supposed to re- 
veal types of mind and memory. Thus, the 
examiner calls out to you, for example, the 
word “blue,” to which you respond with the 
first word that comes into your head, which 
might be “sky” or “ocean” or “Monday” or 
“Yale.” Well, if one were to bark the word 
“Maryland” at almost any insurance veteran 
the response, by pure, reflex action, would be, 
nine times out of ten, “Highlands Burns.” 
It’s a peculiarly elusive quality which en- 
ables some men to grow into that relationship 
with their companies. It is not merely length 
of service or grade of office, for though, in the 
case of Mr. Burns, we had a man who held 
down a job with the company on the day it 
opened its doors more than two score years 
ago, there are other instances of men spend- 
ing a life-time with a company, even rising, 
perhaps, as did Mr. Burns, to the presidency 
without ever attaining that special eminence. 
It’s not publicity, per se, or forwardness 
that does the trick, either. Insofar as the 
writer might judge from his acquaintance- 
ship with Mr. Burns, the late chairman of the 
Maryland Casualty was a quiet man, modest, 
almost retiring though exceedingly affable 
and kind. Butin his prime he was the Mary- 
land Casualty, as the saying is, just as Stone 
is the Employers, Nelson the New Amster- 
dam, Richardson the General Accident, etc. 


Tide 


Net profits, less deficits, of 1435 
ma .ufacturing and trading companies 
aggregated $1,051,000,000 in 1934, 
showing an increase of 64 per cent 
from the total of $640,000,000 in 1933, 
according to figures prepared by the 
National City Bank of New York. The 
annual rate of return on net worth 
increased from 2.7 per cent to 4.5 
per cent. 





Congress is urged to appoint a 
non-political commission to study the 
banking and currency systems of the 
country, in letters written by business 
leaders to ihe Chamber of Com- 
merce of the State of New York and 
made public by the chamber's pres- 
ident, Thomas |. Parkinson, who is 
also president of the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society. 





The $73,000,000 bond issue of the 
Southern Cal.fornia Edison Company, 
Ltd., whose registration with the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission 
was announced this week, is the larg- 
est since the passage of the securities 
act in 1933. Total registration for 
March was $281,000,000, a new high 
monthly record. 





Composite average of 70 industrials 
on the New York Stock Exchange for 
the week ended March 30, 1935, ac- 
cording to the New York Herald 
Tribune, closed Monday at 125 and 
closed Saturday at 125.47. 





Composite average of 30 rails for 
the same week closed Monday at 23.78 
and closed Saturday at 23.44. 





Composite average of 100 stocks 
for the same week closed Monday at 
94.64 and closed Saturday at 94.86. 





Composite average of 30 bonds on 
the New York Stock Exchange for the 
same week closed Monday at 90.5! 
and closed Saturday at 89.20. 





Steel ingot production in the 
United States for the current week 
aaain declined, but only from 47 to 
46!/. of capacity, The Iron Age 
estimates. Decreases in the Chicago 
and Cleveland districts were almost 
balanced by gains at Detroit. 





All arains exceot rye advanced 
last week on the Chicago Board of 
Trade, but the public showed litle 
buying interest. Considering the 
prevalence of dry weather and dust 
storms, less crop damage is reported 
than would be expected. 





Cotton futures showed confused 
trends last week, closing 13 to 17 
points net hiaher on May and July 
and net unchanged to !0 points lower 
on October, December and January. 
Early reports of the devaluation of 
Belgian currency were among the de- 
pressive European factors. 





Net income of $20,280,181 in 1934 
was reported by the Norfolk & 
Western Railway Company, a de- 
crease of $2,020,958 from 1933 fiq- 
ures. Earnings per share declined from 


$15.20 in 1933 to $13.77 in 1934. 
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UNDERWRITING RESULTS OF CASUALTY AND SURETY COMPANIES 
FOR THE YEAR ENDING DEC. 31, 1934 
Increase Losses Under ae < Pac if © 
Net in Incurred writing Under- SESE a Pacific 
Premiums Increase Premiums Unearned During Expenses’ writing = is Peerle 
Written in 1934 Earned Premiums Year incurred Profit = Lee Sees s s Penns} 
Pennsy 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ oy oy o% o; Phoeni 
Preferr: 
Aetna Casualty & Surety, Hartford -eeeee 17,119,788 2,299,646 16,022,505 1,097,282 6,200,091 9,090,773 844,684 38.70 56.74 14.35 100,85 Prefer? 
Aetna Life, Hartford ‘ 21,445,527 45,456 21,921,288 475,761 10,961,986 830,603 50.01 47.27 11.00 97.10 Protect 
Allstate Insurance Co., Chicago . sdnen 829,920 172,104 719,924 109,996 339,192 36,208 47.11 +4@7.85 7.69 70.53 
American Automobile, St. Louis .. 7,622,813 656,535 7,151,788 471,025 3,817,751 94,420 53.38 45.30 2.97 93.12 - i 
American Bonding Co., Baltimore...............- 9 seeees ws saith 1,234 4,359 ... soos 84 7 eer ges 
American Casualty, Reading ceseee 1,183,755 1,212,596 29,842 573,417 691,492 $2,572 47.29 57.03 29.89 98.53 Royal ! 
American Employers, Boston . 5,107,500 124,637 2,814,225 2,082,355 109,886 56.48 41.79 2.74 96.70 Seaboare 
American General Ins. Co., Houston cevece | 20,192 168,536 199,438 8,596 44.76 52.96 26.50 83.69 Selected 
American Indemnity, Galveston 769,537 104,477 359,229 366,908 61,372 54.0 55.2 7.0 83.4 Souther 
American Policyholders Ins. Co., Bostor as 906,843 551,794 870,668 36,175 550,521 189,749 143,474 63.23 21.79 3.44 95.31 ot. Pau 
Standar« 
St are 
American Reinsurance, New York, N. ¥ . 2,016,581 1,765,487 .183,179 650,033 81,329 67.02 36.82 3.82 101.26 “4a 
American States, Indianapolis, Ind 1,045,759 910,673 401,535 492,671 16,466 44.0 54.0 0.3 97.0 Texas | 
American Surety Co. of New York, N. Y ; 9,095,305 9,164,694 2,798,694 6,003,667 517,712 30.5 65.5 30.9 93.5 
Anchor Casualty, St. Paul oe 686,825 636,692 318,331 299,806 18,554 50.0 47.1 2.8 95.4 . I 
Associated Indemnity Corp., San Francisco 2,959,253 495,608 2,998,845 ,787,5 1,273,826 62,569 59.61 42.48 14.99 96.29 Time In 
Bituminous Casualty, Rock Island, Ill 1,855,801 812,748 1,630,166 ,084,858 481,162 64,145 66.55 29.52 9.30 98.80 er 
Buckeye Union Casualty, Columbus, Ohio 801,742 722,383 260,139 418,318 43,926 36.0 57.9 14.2 64.7 — 
Car & General Ins. Corp., Ltd., New York, N. Y 1,439,533 1,490,139 974,542 706,280 190,683 65.40 47.40 3.1 106.13 Trinity 
The Century Indemnity, Hartford, Conn 5,299,359 5,143, 2,829,800 2,623,761 —-253,045 55.02 51.01 3.19 100.96 Unic ~- 
Coast Surety Corp., Los Angeles, Cal 120,506 100,675 59,646 79,589 38,559 59.24 79.05 .... 98.55 United 
United 
Connecticut Indemnity, New Haven 253,126 234, 104,309 106,266 24,134 United 
Eagle Indemnity Co., New York, N. Y 3,032,284 3,212, .785,354 1,499,136 24,361 United 
Employers Ins. Co. of Alabama, Birmingham 139,795 122, 59,847 52, 10,078 
Employers Casualty, Dallas, Tex — . 1,028,724 914 486,807 889,774 41,902 7 
Employers Liab. Assur. Corp., Ltd., Boston 28,481,330 28,641 5,408,452 12,396,078 947,980 United 
Eureka Casualty Co., Philadelphia 931,447 829,413 522,437 306, 1,972 United 
European General Rein., Ltd., New York, N. Y.. 7,843,874 1,229,236 7,576,356 3,405,380 3,662,050 507,550 Univers 
Excess Ins. Co. of America, Newark, N. J 2'795.444 | 59,506 2,818,816 '232,004 1,433,494 189,465 os 
Fidelity and Casualty Co., New York, N. Y 22,814,070 1,747,118 22,803,412 2,199,423 11,536,212 579,720 Wee 7 
Fidelity and Deposit Co., Baltimore ...+ 10,245,643 46,682 10,524,287 - .794,470 6,105,964 322,052 ae ne 
esterr 
Wolveri 
Fireman's Fund Indemnity Co., San Francisco 4,160,968 645,585 4,044,812 116,156 2,205,414 2,003,380 130,170 Yorkshi 
First Reinsurance Co. of Hartford, Hartford 575,485 42,868 617,721 ‘ 5 213,517 500,200 95,996 Zurich 
Freeport Motor Casualty, Freeport, : , 427,976 71,352 100,234 118,748 206,801 74,686 eqalarene 
General Acc., Fire and Life, Philadeiphia, Pa 16,182,028 1,508,094 15,739,146 2,85 7,031,945 6,960,981 1,726,107 + Incluc 
General Casualty Co. of Amer., Seattle 1,821,183 349,106 1,652,543 168,640 794,241 888,762 32,260 
General Reinsurance Corp., New York, N. Y . 4,147,365 579,781 4,088,844 58,520 1,984,124 2,054,104 56,088 
Glens Falls Indemnity Co., Glens Falls 5,773,681 105,621 5,667,780 105,902 2,550,655 3,220,708 70,920 
Globe Indemnity Co., New York, N. Y 15,641,469 892,490 16,312,444 -—-470,975 9,159,654 7,291,813 158,433 
Great American Indemnity Co., New York, N. Y. 7,362,037 1,161,700 7,082,510 279,527 3,705,075 3 7 330,266 
Great Lakes Casualty, Detroit, Mich 262,049 27,531 169,53 92,519 71,597 53,763 
Guarantee Co. of N. A.. Montreal, Que 282.038 9,927 287,047 5,010 91,801 187,845 7,401 31.98 65.44 3.35 98.43 
Hartford Acc. & Ind., Hartford ... 29,900,370 1,892,950 29,496,197 404,073 15,522,631 13,610,343 426.576 52.62 46.14 10.31 94.11 L 
Hartford Steam Boiler Inspec. & Ins. Co. . 5,867,443 1,458,206 4,866,289 1,001,153 848,023 4,017,634 50,646 17.43 82.56 8.88 112.94 
Hawkeye Casualty Co., Des Moines ‘ . 347,306 19,849 $31,993 15,314 138,715 191,361 1,917 btw 57.64 27.0 96.77 
Home Indemnity Co.. New York .. 1,356,082 .314,115 41,967 706,560 991,639 391,739 53.77 75.46 3.37 106.81 
Home Plate Glass Ins. Co., Washington : 9,948 9,347 602 2,492 6,678 176 26.7 71.5 0.02 84.3 
Income Guaranty Co., South Bend, Ind - 237,337 233,638 3,699 133,256 137,775 37,391 57.0 58.9 9.4 109.2 
Indemnity Ins. Co. of N. 4 : .. 11,547,675 ,537,770 9,905 5,916,934 6,239,700 487,187 51.28 54.08 5.67 95.97 
Illinois Casualty Co., Springfield 276,825 317,460 40,635 148,291 191,366 22,198 46.71 60.28 41.61 103.86 
Illinois National Casualty Co., Springfield 390,659 168,604 77,945 234,159 221,067 13.378 50.0 24.0 24.0 98.0 
Inter-Ocean Casualty Co., Cincinnati 1,077,392 117,161 8,165 501,335 547,758 36,518 
International Fidelity, Jersey City 94,654 4,921 1,499 12,604 55,073 25,478 
Kansas Bankers Surety Co., Topeka 61,108 9,434 4,717 -39,585 25,858 79,552 
Keystone Auto. Club, Philadelphia 1,151,254 420,371 35,091 871,065 639,281 42,453 
London Guarantee & Acc. Co., Ltd., New York... 7,189,244 141,294 254,536 3.442.824 3,731,966 309,313 
London & Lancashire Ind. Co., Hartford -« 2,720,733 208,611 2,611,666 109,067 1,200,981 1,440,144 28,265 80 Travele 
Loyal Protective Ins. Co., Boston + 1,186,585 120,086 1,171,700 14,886 609,252 166,063 95,494 “ Hartfe 
Maine Casualty Co., Portland ae 57,389 9,967 54,290 2,674 28,669 30,524 4,903 5.6 Employ 
Manufacturers Cas., Philadelphia 1,804,471 695,244 1,501,109 303,362 680,435 589,067 234,599 6.92 71.21 Genera 
Maryland Casualty, Baltimore, Md.............. 21,412,819 2,924,478 20,568,317 844,502 13,634,181 11,038,459 —5,595,080 16.47 152.53 United 
Americ 
Massachusetts Acc. Co.. Boston . 1,367.7 24.565 1,664,658 296.878 1,123,413 99,969 3.50 107.92 rw 
Massachusetts Casualty, Boston 7.840 72.878 1,681 28,879 9,530 2.70 100.92 Marvis 
Massachusetts Indemity Co., Boston 39,965 12,916 370,438 3,: 75,447 4.57 107.36 re ry “ 
Massachusetts Plate Glass, Boston ite 5,281 3,925 27,285 31,396 716 4.38 99.89 rr 
Massachusetts Protective Assn.. Worcester ada, ae 94,988 88,946 3,680,561 2,396,854 105,129 14.70 97.54 T 
Mercer Casualty, Celina, Ohio 65,720 37,000 153,073 219,336 12,285 0.5 92.1 i 
Michigan Surety, Lansing, Mich. 14,955 83,688 1,661 -—15,509 58,821 40,376 wee Percen 
Motor Vehicle Cas. Co., Chicago, III = ; 14,729 482.001 19,196 233,249 243,901 4,851 16.5 96.6 mobi 
Natiopal Acc. & Health, Philadelphia 190,625 49,442 489.796 829 185,357 300,740 3,699 0.8 97.5 
National Auto. Ins. Co., Los Angeles 1.066.650 399,382 917,105 149,546 557,407 302,427 50,270 10.93 98.74 
National Casualty Co., Detroit 2,095,514 863.746 2,009,161 86,354 1,006,931 998,457 4.574 50.12 2.85 99.66 Travel 
National Surety Corp., New York . 8.918.285 3.203.482 8,897,469 3,440,441 4,997,671 620,753 38.7 35.8 93.7 Aetna 
New Amsterdam Casualty, Baltimore, Md....... 13,517,135 330,787 13,633,498 7,298,594 6,718,548 -—-239,129 53.53 31.64 102.50 Hartfi 
New Century Casualty, Chicago, Tl 372,180 40,055 357,408 201,250 164,871 222 56.20 70.46 98.96 Emplo 
New York Casualty, New York, N. Y wees 2,258,377 24,513 2,299,628 1,116,609 1,311,604 124,289 48.6 11.2 104.4 Gener: 
Northwest Casualty Co., Seattle 782.180 253.967 664,707 269.558 347.815 48,005 40.55 4.64 89.05 Unites 
Northwestern National Casualty, Milwaukee ; 195,905 36,237 477,858 261,900 227,946 11,988 54.80 2.97 87.08 Ameri 
Norwich Union Indemity Co., New York 2,335,937 512,195 2,579,992 1,606,706 1,413,677 415,402 62.28 é 111.87 Fidelit 
Occidental Indemnity Co., San Francisco cece 1,274,664 41,161 1,353,780 682,652 583,147 98,628 50.43 88.69 Maryl 
Ocean Accident & Guarantee Corp., New York.. 10,867,704 1,127,477 5,376,611 5,813,757 715,033 51.37 3 100.79 Globe 
Ohio Casualty Ins. Co., Hamilton .. 8,892,363 366,285 1,486,559 41,751,334 59,442 45.1 96.7 
Ohio Farmers Indemnity, Leroy .... 543,514 60,089 7,254 419,097 131,512 1,841 76.37 98.14 T 
Perce: 
mot 
. P 96 The 
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Page 11 
| __$§$<—== = ——— —— — 
— 
Increase —_ Loss Under =$8 =f24 ek5~ 
Net in Incurred writing Under- o-% e= Se”. 
Premiums Increase Premiums Unearned During Expenses writing o> ae ae ~ : ~ 
Written in 1934 Earned Premiums Year Incurred Profit Bem eek cece cas 
3 $ $ 3 $ 3 3 % % % % 
Paci itual Life Acc. Dept Los Angeles 5,762 252.867 5,490,071 6,643,146 3,112,709 121.00 35.70 15 126.96 
Pacific ,\utomobile Ins. Los Angeles 179,271 400,075 239,179 8,497 59.8 42.3 15.9 99.5 
Pacific ndemnity Co., 1, 667,849 4,669,174 2 2,309,028 2 75,741 49.45 52.12 15.52 91.52 
Peerless Casualty Co., H. 2 11,774 301,697 158,576 4,741 52.56 45.87 3.14 96.19 
Pennsy!vania Indemnity Corp., Phila... B é 3,814 1,606,52¢ 16,001 537,088 1,025,982 $3,630 33.4 63.9 17.8 104.2 
Pennsy!vania Mfrs. Assn. Cas., Philadelphia 4,082,719 980,768 4,141,609 58,890 2,329,008 745,78 1,048,985 56.23 18.01 89.04 
Phoen Indemnity Co., New York..... 3, 140,693 ,101,348 46,264 1,567,609 1,514,501 58,953 50.55 48.8 15.19 93.37 
Preferred Acc. Ins. Co., New York, N. Y 3 44 } 857 14,554 1,696,499 1,786,741 245,150 52.14 54.91 5.92 104.24 
Prefer | Auto. Ins. Co., Grand Rapids 107,905 915,940 38,845 248,898 269,141 2,099 48.2 92 9.1 99.5 
Protective Indemnity Co., New York 18,742 241,198 10,453 100,249 122,822 19,464 41.56 50.92 7.90 94.08 
Provident Acc. & White Cross, New York 5,247 304 5,167 2,265 1,340 1.45 15.29 
Royal Indemnity Co., New York.... - 12,234,082 204,203 12,418,010 6 5,606,645 179,376 18.89 93.51 
Seaboard Surety, New York, N. Y. : 1,117,857 516,816 1,009,476 389,627 584,918 10,097 6.4 93.1 
Selected Risks Indemnity Co., Branchville... 388,194 66,449 364,901 167,763 175,127 22,010 34.66 109.92 
Southern Fidelity Ins. Co., Durham 12,521 717 12,636 1,720 14,609 3,692 99.4 
St. Paul Mercury Indemnity, St. Paul 2,688,979 614,590 2,423,830 1,103,732 1,248,999 21,804 3.2 94.1 
Standard Accident Ins. Co., Detroit ... 11,553,503 531,624 11,451,540 101,963 6,296,622 6,113,740 —889,196 54. 26.1 106.9 
7 Standard Surety & Cas., New York, N. Y....... 2,321,529 235,812 2,176,152 145,376 1,111,082 1,334,946 —-274,536 51.06 61.34 5.26 113.83 
1.26 Sun Indemnity Co., New York, N. Y . 4,541,786 664,543 4,353,146 188,640 2,190,025 2,010,552 198,240 50.31 46.19 16.54 95.32 
+ Texas Indemnity Ins. Co., Galveston 298,439 80,214 295,426 3,012 148,047 53.147 94,232 50.1 18.0 & 91.9 
3. 
4 Time Insurance Co., Milwaukee 320,060 5,666 172,77 6,010 47.9 54.0 8 96.1 
"30 Traders & General Ins. Co., Dallas 1,429,941 15,564 464,088 183,473 54.71 32.46 58.61 91.69 
47 Travelers Indemnity Co., Hartford.. 9,908,698 297,917 6,357,329 626,921 29.98 64.16 4.08 87.77 
518 Travelers Insurance Co., Hartford 45,571,631 1,619,467 23,191,503 21,044,121 1,454,861 50.89 46.18 2.86 100.75 
0.96 Trinity Universal Ins. Co., San Antonio 2,193,403 179,948 1,047,185 1,181,103 34,885 47.7 53.85 18.57 98.54 
2 BE Union Ins. Co. of Indiana, Indianapolis 457,445 10,684 217,433 235,403 4,610 47.5 51.4 11.9 98.4 
— United Casualty, Westfield. . : 206,798 49,039 206,009 789 86,454 124,038 1,483 41.8 60.2 3.83 101.1 
aie United Pacific Casualty, Seattle 1,155,899 128,443 1,132,517 23,382 606,813 545,778 20,074 53.58 48.19 17.27 98.81 
5.02 United States Casualty, New York . 5,428,663 221,114 5,512,966 84,303 2,917,733 2,668,863 65,840 52.92 48.41 4.23 109.40 
7 United States Fid. & Guaranty, Baltimore 30,228,283 2,593,600 29,961,458 266,825 17,453,497 14,302,598—1,347,159 58.3 47.7 = 12.5 107.7 
‘1 nee ' we 
r United States Guarantee, New York.. . 1,259,903 255,708 4,263,806 3,904 1,73 2,118,373 456,285 7.95 82.36 
"98 United States Plate Glass, Philadelphia 7 28,188 4,459 29,888 1,700 19,767 2,534 -- 183.7 
"70 Universal Indemnity, Newark, N. J....... y 500,979 125,675 444,492 56,487 ‘ 583 237,149 —16,241 53.3! 3.50 110.81 
70 Utilities Ins. Co., St. Louis, Mo.... ° 542,579 63,314 579,709 1,103 334,115 278,086 —-32,493 57.63 47.96 5 99.84 
96 West American Ins. Co., Los Angeles, Cal. ; 681,896 12,656 690,325 8,399 195,211 434,168 60,946 28.28 62.89 26.57 99.23 
4 Western & Southern Indemnity, Cincinnati. . 1,452,308 92,026 : 62,096 782,279 840,634 232,701 56.13 60.47 3.12 98.32 
4 " ~ 4 . = > 
Western Casualty & Surety, Fort Scott 2,429,577 319,367 75,673 1,445,521 988,358 41.9 8.5 99.8 
, Wolverine Ins. Co., Lansing..... : 791,781 229,539 63,466 366,679 393,144 53.9 34.97 99.41 
M4 Yorkshire Indemnity, New York....... : -. 1,018,840 37,710 J 3,529 654,374 604,911 59.17 4.55 117.04 
r Zurich General Acc. Liab., Chicago . 10,543,606 1,430,166 10,470,744 72,861 5,667,529 4,852,810 22,945 54.13 46.35 2.84 93.47 
a +Includes Adjustment Expense of $414,930. 
21 
9 
18 
43 
1 LEADERS IN AUTOMOBILE LIABILITY, AUTO PROPERTY DAMAGE, AUTOMOBILE 
a COLLISION AND TOTAL AUTOMOBILE BUSINESS IN 1934 
97 
x ~ 
8 Data From 1935 Handy Chart 
69 oan — vom 
or AUTOMOBILE LIABILITY AUTOMOBILE COLLISION 
4 Premiums Losses Premiums Losses 
a Written Paid Ratio Written Paid Ratio 
80 Travelers Insurance, Hartford. . : . .$15,110,548 $8,798,061 58.2 Travelers Indemnity, Hartford ‘ $839,552 $493,818 58.8 
6 Hartford Accident & Indemnity, Hartford 8,454,396 6,168,504 73.0 Aetna Casualty & Surety, Hartford 523,167 301,271 57.6 
4 Employers Liability Assur., Boston ... 8,246,108 6,196,668 75.1 Pacific Indemnity, Los Angeles.. 447,371 241,743 54.0 
+ General Accident, Fire & Life, Phila.... 7,803,862 4,662,445 59.7 Hartford Accident & Indemnity, Hartford 304,249 186,606 61.3 
53 United States Fidelity & Guar., Baltimore. 6,109,164 5,126,426 83.9 United States Fidelity & Guar., Baltimore 259,160 130,300 
American Automobile Ins., St. Louis...... 5,730,841 3,379,238 Employers Liability Assur., Boston : 218,079 103,868 
2 Aetna Life Insurance, Hartford ee 5,559,490 4,294,109 Trinity Universal, San Antonio.... 199,750 130,671 
9 Fidelity & Casualty of N. Y., New York.. 5,1 687 3,957,980 American States Ins., Indianapolis 194,961 125,306 
6 Maryland Casualty, Baltimore 4,977,782 3, 388 General Accident, Fire & Life, Phila : 190,967 105,672 
9 Globe Indemnity, New York 4,753,485 3,347,463 Globe Indemnity, New York... ‘ 157,969 90,222 
4 . — . ‘ 
Total ten leaders... . ss... $71,881,363 $49,465,283 68.8 Total ten leaders.. $3,335,225 $1,909,477 57.3 
Percentage of ten leaders to total auto- Percentage of ten leaders to total auto- 
mobile liability business . : 44.1 44.1 mobile collision business , eee 51.1 51.0 
AUTOMOBILE PROPERTY DAMAGE TOTAL CASUALTY AUTOMOBILE 
6 Travelers Indemnity, Hartford seseese $4,444,972 $1,893,634 42.6 Travelers Insurance, Hartford . $15,110,548 58.2 
Aetna Casualty & Surety, Hartford....... 2, : 1,391,198 48.1 Hartford Accident & Indemnity, Hartford 11,315,630 66.5 
v Hartford Accident & Indemnity, Hartford. 2,556,985 1,166,884 45.6 Employers Liability Assur., Boston . 10,909,226 66.7 
6 Employers Liability Assur., Boston....... 2,445,039 971,759 39.7 General Accident, Fire & Life, Phila 10,145,811 56.1 
Genera! Accident, Fire & Life, Phila..... 2,150,982 919,138 42.7 United States Fidelity & Guar., Baltimore 8,260,498 73.0 
5 United States Fidelity & Guar., Baltimore 1,8$ 774,608 40.9 American Automobile Ins., St. Louis 7 53.6 
B American Automobile Ins.. St. Louis 1,§ 5 681,797 36.9 Aetna Casualty & Surety........ 50 
Fidelity & Casualty of N. Y., New York. 1,624,056 791,804 48.8 Fidelity & Casualty of N. Y., New York 70.1 
4 Maryland Casualty, Baltimore ree 1,611,184 784,969 48.7 Maryland Casualty, Baltimore ne 5 66.0 
) Globe Indemnity, New York 1,357,146 630,906 46.5 Globe Indemnity, New York 6,268,600 4,068,591 64.9 
Total ten leaders. , : . $22,822,086 $10,006,697 43.8 Total ten leaders... ...$90,597,231 $56,445,999 62.: 
Percentage of ten leaders to total auto- Percentage of ten leaders to total cas- 
: mobile property damage business.. 48.0 47.3 ialty automobile business 41.8 41.2 
} - 4 ~ 
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Silver Anniversary 
Program Announced 


Medical Section of American Life 
Convention Celebrates Quar- 
ter of a Century With an Out- 
standing List of Addresses 


One of the finest programs ever pre- 
pared for meetings of the Medical Sec- 
tion of the American Life Convention is 
taking final shape for the silver anni- 
annual gathering to be held 
at Excelsior Springs, Mo., April 25-27. 
There has been one change in the tenta- 
tive program recently announced. Dr. 
Titus H. Harris, professor of neurology 
psychiatry of the University of 
Texas, head of the State Psychopathic 


versary 


and 


Hospital at Galveston and medical di- 
rector of the Texas Prudential Life, is 
to replace Dr. M. L. Graves of Houston, 
Tex., the first day in leading the subject 
of “The Nervous System and Life In- 
Dr. Harris his 
life to study of nervous diseases and is 
a medical man of outstanding reputa- 
tion. 

There other 
worthy papers, including “Pelvic Infec- 
tions,” by Dr. James L. Andrews, medi- 
eal director of the Columbian Mutual 
Life of Memphis, Tenn., the second 
morning; “Brain Surgery,” by Dr. 
Frank R. Teachenor of Kansas City, 
also April 26, and “Tuberculosis,” by 
Dr. Jay Arthur Myers, 
medicine and preventive medicine and 
public health, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, on Saturday. 


surance.”’ has devoted 


will be several note- 


professor of 


Considerable time will be devoted to 
the “Question Box” to be conducted the 
last day by Dr. H. A. Baker, medical 
director of the Kansas City Life, which 
it is anticipated will bring out general 
discussion of many questions confront- 
ing medical directors. The special dem- 
onstration of the heart mechanism, to 
be shown in a movie, will be conducted 
by an expert from one of the best clinics 
in the country, according to Dr. Joe E. 
Daniel, chairman of the Medical Sec- 
tion and medical director of the Great 
Southern Life of Houston. There also 
will be entertainment in line with usual 
practices in the section meetings. Al- 
together, the Excelsior Springs meet- 
ing, Dr. Daniel promises, will be one of 
the most interesting that has been held. 


THE 1935 HANDY GUIDE ISSUED; 
MOST COMPLETE REFERENCE MANUAL 





Vew Issue Emphasizes Rate and Policy Changes of Past Year; Only 
Publication Showing Net Costs and Dividend Illustrations 


For 20 Years On 


All Policies 


uisted 





MBRACING many new features and 
E recording the changes that have 
been brought about in life insurance 
by business conditions of the past year, 
the 1935 edition of the Handy Guide 
to special and leading contracts, pub- 
lished this week by The Spectator, will 
be a thoroughly up-to-date and neces- 
sary item of equipment for the sales- 
man who wants authoritative informa- 
these data. It contains, in 
addition to the usual fund of essential 
information on premium rates, appli- 
cations and policies, a thorough treat- 
ment of the leading special policies is- 
sued by the American and Canadian 
life insurance companies as well as 
complete information concerning the 
new disability clauses adopted by prac- 
tically every company. 


tion on 


Companies Changes 
Numerous companies have altered 
rates and values since the Handy Guide 
was last issued. Changes in the word- 
ing of policies and in the general pro- 
visions have been made in practically 
all cases. All changes in rates, values 
and policy provisions are thoroughly 
treated in the new edition of the Handy 
Guide. 

Another feature of the 1935 Handy 


Guide, of particular interest to the 
agent this year, is the 1935 dividend 
scales with dividends projected on a 


20-year basis, showing the average net 
cost and the average annual net cost 
of contracts for all ages. These ex- 
hibits are shown for the complete 20- 
year period, and the policies of many 
participating companies which have 
just changed their rate basis. The pub- 
lication of the Handy Guide this year 
has been purposely delayed for ten 
days from its usual publication date 
so that the current dividend scales of 
the companies changing to a 3 per cent 
basis could be included. All changes 
by companies announced to April 1 of 
this year, have included in the 
present issue. 

The Handy Guide is unique in that 
it is the only publication which pro- 


been 


jects the dividend scale for a full 20- 
year term. The 1935 dividend scales 
are shown for regular policies, feature 
policies, special policies, and participat- 
ing annuity contracts. Net costs for 
all ages of issue on the 1935 dividend 
basis are shown on all dividend exhibits 
in the Guide. 

Rates of interest payable in 1935 on 
proceeds of policies and dividends left 
to accumulate are shown for each par- 
ticipating life insurance company, as 
are the dividends on fully paid life 
policies. In conjunction with this ma- 
terial there are shown the atual divi- 
dends and net cost histories for 15 and 
20 years on policies issued in 1914 and 
1919. This permits the agent, broker 
and general agent to have a complete 
analysis of the policy without resorting 
to a mass of other data and other pub- 
lications. 

With the changes that have come to 
the investment field as a result of the 
depression, there has come a new popu- 
larity for the annuity. More and more 
people are turning to the annuity as 
the safest form of investment, as the 
result of which annuity sales mounted 
to a record high last year and will con- 
tinue to play an important part in pro- 
duction results this year. A_ special 
section of the Handy Guide is devoted 
this year to present reproductions of 
the leading annuity contracts of the 
different companies, along with the 
annuity rates, both immediate and de- 
ferred, in use by the company. 

Many of the larger companies re 
cently adopted standard single premium 
annuity rates. These new rates are 
shown in the Handy Guide this year 


for the first time. 
Rates and contracts of the Indus- 


trial Insurance Section of the Handy 
Guide have been greatly augmented in 
the present edition. Juvenile rates 
have been given an especially compre- 
hensive treatment. 

Some of the most important miscel- 
laneous features contained in the 1935 
Handy Guide, to name only a few are: 
Monetary and mortality tables and 
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tables rei net eee ry ~ Philadelphia Life Agents Southern Round Table 
serves for the principal kind of poli- — a ‘ . 
he he Gat, on Ral es cenied aad eee Fred Bremier's Talk Meeting in Richmond 
American experience tables at 3, 3% The life insurance survey recently The program for the meeting of the 
and 4 per cent interest; terminal re- conducted by the Curtis Publishing Southern Round Table of the Life Ad- 
serve valued on modified preliminary Company, which surve y uncovered vertisers Association, which will con- 


term basis (Illinois Standard) Amer- 
ican Experience with interest at 3% 
per cent, also for the whole life policies 
on the preliminary term basis modified 
by the New Jersey law of 1922; in- 
dustrial policies and rates; names of 
officers of the various companies and of 
state insurance officials. 

A complete and convenient reference 
hook, the Handy Guide is an example 
of skillful publishing as well. Clearly 
printed on thin Bible paper, it is bound 
in flexible cover so that it will lie flat 
when opened. The price of the Handy 
Guide is $4 a copy, or $4.35 if thumb- 
indexed. 


Fidelity Mutual Appointments 

Walter G. Von Schmidt has been ap- 
pointed manager in Columbus, Ohio, for 
the Fidelity Mutual Life, effective 
April 1. His life insurance experience 
dates from 1928, 


many interesting and instructive facts 
concerning the reaction of the general 
public to life insurance and life in- 
surance agents, was the subject of a 
discussion led by Fred Bremier, of the 
research and survey department of the 
Curtis company, at the regular month- 
ly luncheon meeting of the Plico Club, 
held Monday in the home office of the 
Philadelphia Life, in Philadelphia. 
Mr. Bremier, who conducted the sur- 
vey, illustrated his discussion of it with 
numerous charts and elaborated on the 
findings of the survey that carried a 
particular significance from an agent’s 
viewpoint. Jackson Maloney, vice- 
president, presided at the meeting and 
spoke briefly on several of the angles 
of the survey that agents of the Phil- 
adelphia Life could use, if they would, 


to great advantage. 








WEEKLY INVESTMENTS OF LIFE COMPANIES 


Companies reporting: American 
Central, Bankers Life, Iowa, Connecti- 






Life Insurance Co. of Virginia, Lin- 
coln National, Mutual Benefit, North- 





ut Mutual, Franklin Life, General Western Mutual and Phoenix Mutual 
American, Guardian Life of America, Life. 
Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent 
Invested oO Invested to 
Week Total Week Total 
Ending Invest- Ending Invest- 
March 2 ments March 9 ments 
Loans 
On Farm Property ; $428,506 4.79 $264,220 3.38 
On Dwellings and Business Property 138,056 1.54 304,860 3.84 
Total ..... ‘ ‘ eae $566,562 6.33 $569,080 7.17 
Railroad Securities 
Bonds bas ‘ss $352,239 93 $397.54 5.00 
TE wi Oe Gute deat Ue epee oes | 86 6) fee _ gt ee eee 
Total ‘ ‘ oe $352,239 3.93 $397.54 5.00 
Public Utility Securities 
Bond ‘ ‘a $296,886 2 $105.2 1.32 
DE ccitivetiuadadavivadesaereraeen VEN 
Total ‘ aw , ‘ee $296,886 $105,2 1.32 
Government Securities 
U. S. Government Bonds $6,905,963 77.14 $3,922 19.38 
Canadian Bonds... o4s one ‘ és 
Bonds of Other Foreign Governments ' sien ae , 
State, County, Municipal............... 732,420 8.18 2,884,720 2 
Total $7,638.38 85.32 £6,807 85.70 
Miscellaneous Securities 
Bonds 
Stock 98,136 1.10 264.000 8] 
Total 298.136 1.10 364,000 81 
Recapitulation 
Bonds $8,287,508 92.57 $7,309.85 92.02 
Stocks 98,136 1.10 64.000 8] 
Loans 566.562 6.33 569,080 7.17 
Total : _ $8 952.206 100.00 $7,942 100.00 
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vene at Richmond, Va., on the last two 
days of this month, is rapidly taking 
form under the energetic direction of 
the group chairman, John W. Murphy, 
public relations manager of the Pan- 
American Life. 

Charles C. Fleming, editor of publi- 
cations of the Life Insurance Company 
of Virginia, who has acquired wide 
prominence for his thorough knowledge 
of type faces, will talk on the subject 
“Type Has a Language All Its Own.” 
His colleague, Alan Schefer, manager 
of the conservation department of that 
company, whose exhibit of conservation 
letters won first prize at the Memphis 
meeting of the association last fall, has 
agreed to discuss the ideas underlying 
the preparation of these letters under 
the topic “The Winning Conservation 
Letters of 1934.” 

Further light on the important mat- 
ter of conservation will be given to the 
meeting by Karl Ljung, assistant secre- 
tary of the Jefferson Standard, who has 
for years specialized in that subject 
with outstanding results; his talk is en- 
titled “A Conservation System to Meet 
the Practical Needs of the Field Man.” 








Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent 
Invested to Invested to 
Week Total Week Total 
Ending Invest- Ending Invest- 
March 16 ments March 23 nents 
$224,72¢ 3.55 $244,258 2.82 
122,613 1.94 187,793 2.17 
$347,339 5.49 $432,051 4.99 
S288 000 4.55 $52,000 60 
$288 .000 4.55 $52,000 60 
1,250 5 $632 774 7.30 
1,250 5 g 9774 ( 
803,794 60.12 $6,857,8 7 
658,003 10.40 56.438 f 
846,730 13.38 497,991 7 
5 308.527 83.90 €7.412.2988 Qs 5 
23,000 05 $103,000 ’ 
29.000 46 80.000 5 
232.000 51 $133,000 1.54 
$5,950,777 94.05 $8,200,062 94.66 
29,000 46 30.000 35 
347,339 5.49 422.051 4.99 
27,116 100.00 @8 662.113 100.00 
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HE Metropolitan Life Insurance Subsequent health records demon- pie t 
. ° P “ featur: 
Company began publishing strate the value of these services. % Pp 
“Health Hints” for its policyholders in . " and ne 
- “eit Ate During all these years the Company regs 
1871 and ever since has carried on ‘ | 
ton aliieite t adi Resta tena has worked shoulder to shoulder been 
its efforts toward better health. . ? 
with national, state and local health By 
. ° ° e anc ( 
The Company cooperated with gov- organizations to stamp out prevent- atemte 
ernment officials in a campaign able disease. questic 
against a threatened cholera epi- ; . — 
— : Ty. New low mortality figures were re- This 
demic in 1892 and thus began its co- ¥ ’ : soents 
, _ : corded in 1934 for practically all of ae 
operative work with public health . : . able in 
aor the diseases against which public in pre 
organizations. ‘ . a hat 
S health forces have directed special Since 
In further developing its activities in preventive efforts — notably typhoid og 
the field of health, the Metropolitan fever, tuberculosis, diphtheria, infant presen 
organized its Welfare Division in mortality and maternal mortality. whose 
. . . $ t 
1909 and, at about the same time, a During this year the good record of eg 
nation-wide nursing service was estab- previous years continued to obtain Corres 
lished for Industrial policyholders. among Metropolitan policyholders. in cas] 
contra 
chang‘ 
Report for the Year Ending December 31, 1934 and t 
(/n accordance with the Annual Statement filed with the New York State Insurance Department) Brief, 
Mee. «6 8 . $4,031,108,151.53 Life Insurance Outstanding: * _ 
entati 
Liabilities: Ordinary Insurance . $10,216,839,377.00 been 1 
Statutory Policy Reserves $3,521,295,348.00 Industrial Insurance (pre- nounes 
Reserve for Dividends Fh 5 miums payable weekly or April 
payable in 1935 upon +; So monthly) 6,617,508,665.00 
Industrial Policies. . $44,192,450.00 Group Insurance . 2,655,457,433.00 —_ 
Ordinary Policies . 50,397,036.00 Total Insurance . . . $19,489,805,475.00 
Accident and Health Policies 2,676,000.00 
Total Reserve for Dividends 97,265,486.00 Policies in Force (Including eae 
All other Liabilities . 127,615,961.40 1,496,612 Group Certificates). . 41,970,561 
at ase Sara ah Re , bey Paid for Life Insurance Issued, Revived and In- 
nassigned Funds (Surplus) a “nae creased in 1934, $3,287,100,370. Ordinary 
$4,03 1,108,151.53 $1,524,348,452; Industrial $1,487,231,699; 
Income in 1934 $903,754,216.09 Group (less withdrawals) $275,520,219. 
Increase in Assets during 1934 $170,346,960.14 
Dividends Paid to Policy: Accident and Health Insurance Outstanding: 
holders to date plus those Lata: ; Principal Sum Benefit .  . $1,332,000,950.00 | 
declared for 1935 . $1,015,352,341.86 “ee Weekly Indemnity . $13,842,855.00 
The Metropolitan is a mutual organization. Its assets are held for the benefit of its 
policyholders, and any divisible surplus is returned to its policyholders in the form of dividends. 
FREDERICK H. ECKER NEW YORK LEROY A. LINCOLN 
President Vice-President and General Counsel 
— 
9 “ ° 025 The . 
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Life Agents 


Brief Issued 


Publication is First of its Kind to be Distributed this 
Year; Many New Features Are Presented 


HE Life Agents Brief, published for 

27 years by The Spectator, made its 
appearance for 1935 early this week. 
This popular life agents’ pocket ref- 
erence book retains its same size, de- 
spite the fact that a number of new 
features have been incorporated into 
it Premium rates, surrender values 
and net costs of policies issued by more 
than 160 life insurance companies have 


consolidated into a size 


been conve- 
niently portable and permitting easy 
and quick reference to up-to-the- 


minute data covering practically every 
question which arises in life insurance 
canvassing. 

This year, more than ever, the Life 
Agents Brief is practically indispens- 
able in substantiating sales arguments, 
in presenting the case, and closing it. 
Since the Brief made its appearance 
last year, 62 companies have adjusted 
their rates and values to conform to 
present conditions. Many companies 
whose rates embraced an interest as- 
sumption of 3% per cent have altered 
the basis to a 3 per cent assumption. 
Corresponding changes have been made 
in cash values. Policy provisions in the 
contracts of many companies have been 
changed to reflect changing conditions 
and this section of the Life Agents 
Brief, which has always been noted 
for its comprehensive and concise pres- 
entation of contract has 
been revised to include all changes an- 
nounced to the date of publication of 
April 1. 


provisions, 


To permit the publication of the new 
rates and values and dividend scales on 
the new reserve bases it was necessary 
to delay publication of the Life Agents 
grief this year a full week from the 
date of its usual appearance. How- 
ever, all important changes announced 
by life insurance companies in the past 
year and since the beginning of 1935 
have been included in the current edi- 
tion. No similar publication now 
available carries as complete a record 
of rates and values now being used or 
about to be used by life insurance com- 
panies as does the Life Agents Brief. 


Special Policies a Feature 


Recognizing the demands made upon 
the agent under current conditions, the 
publishers have this year expanded the 
material in the Special Feature Policy 
Section of the Brief. Adjustment, Con- 
vertible and Family Income 
rates occupy a prominent place as do 
Modified Life, Special Premium, Re- 
tirement Income, Whole Life and Se- 
lect and Preferred Risk rates. In an- 
other conveniently arranged section, 
Single Premium Life, Single Premium 


policy 


Cash Refund and Single Premium In- 
stallment Refund Annuity rates 
both male and female adopted recently 
by a number of the larger life insur- 


for 


ance companies are shown from ages 
30 to 85 inclusive. 
A feature which had won wide com- 


mendation for the Brief in recent 
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ANNUAL STATEMENT 
December 31, 1934 
Insurance in Force $72.067.461 


(A Gain of $11,877,531, or 12%) 


Total Assets $4,056.826.71 

(A Gain of $525,045.45, or 15%) 
Over $115 of Admitted Assets for 

Every $100 of Liabilities 


| 
BANKERS NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
| Jersey City, New Jersey 
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years, and one which reappears in the 
1935 edition, is the showing of current 
dividend scales for a 20-year period for 
Ordinary Life, Twenty Payment Life, 
Twenty Year Endowment and Special 
and Feature policies. These illustra- 
tions are extended for a period of 20 
years and show in addition to the divi- 
dend for each year, the total premiums 
for the 20-year period, total dividend 


payments, the net payment, the aver- 
age yearly cost, the cash value at 20 
vears, the net cost if surrendered at 


20 years and average yearly cost if sur- 
rendered after 20 years, dividend scales 
on 5, 10 and 15-year Term Policies. 
Also shown were total deposits for 
the term and the total dividend payable 
dividend basis. These 
the 1935 basis 
participating com- 
panies, and included among them 
the 1935 dividend scales for a 20-year 
period on the basis of the new premium 


current 
schedules on 


on the 
dividend 
shown 


are for 75 


are 


rates which have been adopted by 
numerous participating companies. 
All dividend data of each company is 
shown together on the regular policies, 
term policies and special policies, to- 
with supplementary exhibits 
such as the number of years required 
for a policy to be paid up or to mature 
endowment if dividends are al- 
accumulate with interest on 
the current basis, and the rates of in- 
terest payable in 1935 are presented so 
that this data appears on the 


page for each company. 


gether 


as an 
lowed to 


Same 


A feature adopted last year and pre- 
sented again this year is a table for 
each participating life insurance com- 
pany showing the actual dividend rec- 
ord of an Ordinary or Endowment at 
Age 85 policy issued at age 35 in 1925. 


The table compares the actual dividend 
(Concluded on page 19) 
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ORDINARY LIFE INSURANCE 
INDUSTRIAL LIFE INSURANCE SHIELDS 
HEALTH & ACCIDENT INSURANCE 


Total Claims Paid 35 Years Ending December 31, 1934 
Total Life Insurance in Force December 31, 1934 


Increase in Life Insurance in Force During 1934 


C. A. CRAIG, Chairman of the Board 


THE NATIONAL 


Life & Accident Insurance Co., Inc. 
Home Office, National Building 
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$101,423,196.10 






$397 ,162,475.00 






$56,771,166.00 
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Dangerous Principles Are 
Seen in Legislative Bills 
Principles extremely dangerous for 
embodied in 
two measures being considered by the 
Oklahoma legislature and one by the 
Iowa assembly, all radical and carrying 
the threat of confiscation of property 
owned by life insurance companies, Col. 
C. B. Robbins, manager and general 
counsel of the American Life Conven- 
member companies in a 


insurance companies are 


tion, warned 
pecial bulletin. 

Proposals have been filed recently in 
both land taxes 
which increase sharply for possession 
of larger acreages, the Iowa plan being 
especially harsh. Both indicate the 
desperate search of legislatures for ad- 
ditional revenue, and also a socialistic 
tendency to discourage and penalize 
capital. Senate Bill 236 in Oklahoma, 
providing for escheat to the state of 
property held by a corporation for 
more than seven years, also is inimical 
to life companies, Colonel Robbins 
stated, for companies have found it 
necessary to take over much property 
under foreclosure, and must, to con- 
serve policyholders’ funds, wait for a 
favorable market. 


states for graduated 


Oklahoma Bill 


H.J.R. 29 in Oklahoma calls for a 
referendum to amend the State Consti- 
tution. The resolution was reported out 
of committee favorably by substitute. 
The excuse for the proposal is to en- 
courage and promote home ownership 
and discourage and ultimately prevent 
excessive land holdings of residents and 
non-residents. The scheduled tax for 
holdings in excess of an aggregate of 
640 acres for the first year would be 
five mills per dollar of assessed value 
of excess acreage not exceeding 640 
acres; 10 mills on excess from 640 to 
1280 acres; 15 mills on excess exceed- 
ing 1280 acres. Five mills would be 
added to each step of the tax for each 
succeeding year. Land of an assessed 
value of $12,000 could be exempt in lieu 
of basic 640 acres. 


lowa Plan 


The Iowa plan, found in H. 147, calls 
for a levy in addition to all other taxes 
of a tax upon all land owned by any 
one person, firm, corporation or asso- 
ciation in excess of 320 acres. The tax 
on each acre of the first additional 80 
acres would be 2 per cent of the tax 
levied on the first 320 acres; 4 per cent 


LIFE 








on the second excess 80 acres, 6 per 
cent on the third excess 80 acres, 8 per 
cent on the fourth excess 80 acres. Tax 
on additional holdings would be scaled 
sharply upward to a maximum of an 
extra 100 per cent on holdings more 
than 1200 acres in excess over the 320 
acres exemption. 

There is a stiff penalty for attempt 
to evade the tax by transfers to any 
person, firm or corporation, in or out 
of Iowa, with 100 per cent extra tax 
plus court costs in such cases. Evasion 
also is designated a misdemeanor, with 
provision for fine or imprisonment. The 
first tax would be levied for the year 
starting Jan. 1, 1936, and payable by 
July 1, 1937. Landowners affected 
would be required to file an annual re- 
port under oath. 

The Oklahoma escheat bill is an 
effort to vitalize Article 22 of the State 








Stream-Lining 
(Concluded from page 7) 


given some inducement to restrict their 
selling forces to those men and women 
who, examination shows, are really 
likely to sell more than a few policies, 
excluding those others who—“Oh, he’s 
quite a decent chap, surely he’ll find 
someone to buy.” 

The “inducement” to agency man- 
agers may be the obligation to pay a 
small salary, together with reduced 
commissions from the company. Or it 
may be simply the realization by the 
manager that “quality pays” as much 
in life-insurance selling as in many 
other activities. 

With strictly selected, well trained 
selling forces, the “vacuum” of ineffi- 
cient agents will be eliminated, and the 
life-insurance business will go forward 
streamlined for public service. The 
public, partly through experience and 
partly through improved advertising, 
will learn that, when a life-insurance 
agent is announced, he really brings 
some new idea on how one’s funds can 
best be invested, how one’s family can 
be most fully protected, how one’s 
business credit can be strengthened. 

In these days “social security” has 
become a watchword of hope. As a 
means to that security life insurance 
has an unquestioned value. It should 
be brought to the millions who still 
need it, unopposed by faulty organiza- 
tion or loose selection of salesmen. Only 
thus can the life-insurance business 
make the showing it deserves when 
competing plans for government insur- 
ance are presented to the public. 


—— 
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SS 


Constitution, which is not self-enfore. 
ing, and requires a law to make jt 
effective. 


W ould Impair 
Property Values 


Colonel Robbins stated that the 
graded land taxes would deny equal 
rights. Life insurance companies, he 
said, are the unwilling owners of much 
property on which they made first 
mortgage loans and were forced to take 
possession during the depression. These 
taxes would penalize the companies for 
protecting policyholders’ funds by 
waiting for a proper rise in values be- 
fore disposing of properties. At pres- 
ent, he said, it is almost impossible to 
sell land for the amount of the invest- 
ment. The companies would willingly 
dispose of many properties if such pro- 
cedure would not entail loss. The 
wholesale dumping of properties, which 
would be made necessary by the enact- 
ment of the Oklahoma and Iowa mea- 
sures, would most likely have a devas- 
tating effect on property values in 
those states. 

Colonel Robbins emphasized that 
while the Oklahoma escheat bill allows 
a latitude of a number of years, the 
future is uncertain and low values 
might continue for a considerable pe- 
riod. If this should occur, life con- 
panies operating in the two states 
would be forced to sell their large land 
holdings to avoid the confiscatory pro- 
visions of the three legislative mea- 
sures, and the effects might be ruinous 
for citizens of the states as well as for 
the companies. 


A.L.C. Legislative Work 
Sets Record This Year 


Two records have been set this year 
by the staff of the American Life Con- 
vention of Chicago as a result of the 
great legislative and court activity. 
The February “Legal Bulletin” was by 
far the largest ever published, con- 
taining digests of 145 decisions of 
courts of last resort, and one of the 
March weekly issues of the “Legislative 
Bulletin,” with 29 single-spaced pages 
of digested bills, is likewise the largest 
of that type released. 

These two highly developed services 
to member companies have entailed 4 
great deal of overtime and Sunday 
work by the staff this year. Col. C. B. 
Robbins, manager and general counsel, 
stated that more legislative bills and 
court decisions have been digested and 
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reported on this year than ever before 
in a similar period in the 30 years’ ex- 
istence of the A.L.C. Both publications 


have shown steady and _ substantial 
growth in the last few years. 
Ralph H. Kastner, associate counsel, 


is chairman of the Legislative Bureau 
which prepares the digests of pending 
legislation of interest, while Maurice 
—. Benson, convention attorney, is edi- 
tor of the “Legal Bulletin.” The latter 
publication, in its 17th year and 32nd 
volume, has been greatly increased in 
scope during the last few years, in- 
cluding not only digests of insurance 
lecisions affecting life, accident and 
health insurance, but also decisions and 
pinions on mortgage moratoria, the 
Frazier-Lemke act, investments, cer- 
tain new deal measures, and other cases 
of interest to company officials. 


Legislatures of 15 
States Adjourn 

Legislatures of 15 states now have 
adjourned of the 44 which have regular 
sessions scheduled this year. The 
amount of adverse legislation added to 


the statute books has been kept at a 
minimum, the Legislative Bureau of 
the American Life Convention of Chi- 
cago reports. The adjourned states 
are: Arizona, Arkansas, Georgia, 
Idaho, Indiana, Kansas, Montana, New 
Mexico, North Dakota, Oregon, South 
Dakota, Utah, Washington, West Vir- 
ginia and Wyoming. Special sessions 


in Idaho, Kentucky and Louisiana have 


terminated likewise. 


'"App-A-Week or Better" 


Announcement has been made by Ar- 
thur J. Hill, California manager for the 
State Life of Indiana, that A. L. Sul- 
lenger of Eureka, Cal., member of his 
agency, completed 500 weeks of con- 
secutive weekly production on March 
22. This outstanding record follows 
Mr. Sullenger’s accomplishment in 
1929, announced at that time, of break- 
ing the world’s app-a-day record at that 
time. It is his intention to keep up his 
app-a-week, or better, production in- 
definitely. In addition to his personal 
production work, Sullenger manages a 
large and successful State Life district 
agency at Eureka, Cal. 





HE institution of life insurance 
has led the way in helping thou- 
sands of provident families achieve 
financial security. 

American fathers, buying life in- 
surance for the immediate finan- 
cial protection of their families, 
have made the joyful discovery that 
by this very means they were also 
providing for their own ultimate 
retirement needs. 

Ihus life insurance has come to be 
known as “the golden 
rule in action.” It has 
helped the American 
people to develop ad- 
mirable qualities of 
thrift and self-reliance. 


LIFE 


of the Northwesters 


ion dollars 





The Life Underwriter 
Creates Social Security! 


“I have invested in life insurance to make part of what I shail leave 
in this vale of tears fool-proof, friend-proof, and promoter-proof, as 
well as to make my later years pleasant with income, if all 
fades away, when I can no longer wield a pen.’—Irvin S. 







The 
Northwestern 
Mutual 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Mutual, as reported to state insurance departments, now 
a great estate administered for the mutual welfare and protection 
f more than 600,000 policyholders. 


é Lsé 
CosBB 


To a public, yearning for greater 
“social security,” life insurance of- 
fers a war-, epidemic-, and depres- 
sion-tested medium that neither 
dulls the initiative nor destroys the 
incentive to achieve the highest 
standard of living. 


The Northwestern Mutual’s Family 
Income plan is an ideal method of 
achieving this complete financial 
security; because it supplies ade- 
quate protection during the critical | 

years while children 
are growing up, yet 
gives the insured full 
opportunity to provide 
for his own retirement 
needs. 


A) 
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AS | LIVE 


By Frank ELLINGTON 


O*; of the most fortunate things 
that could have happened to this 
world, in my opinion, was the news of 
the Sweepstakes winners. It took a bit 
of space away from the front pages 
usually devoted to “World War Im- 
minent,” and things like that. It 
much pleasanter to know that a poor 
man is now richer than that he has been 


IS SO 


drafted into another international 
scrap. I know one young fellow, by 


name of Rosney, who took the first 
boat back to Ireland to collect his share 
of the windfall, and he maintained he 


would stay there until it was all spent. 


even a ghost of 


fo 


held 


to win 


never 


one of these 


HAVE 
| a chance 
tunes, but I do like to read about them, 
and in a recent issue of The Saturday 
Evening Post the winner of $52,500 
told exactly how he got rid of every bit 
of it in about two and a half years. One 
thing this youngster, a painter by trade, 


said was that he never lost a dollar 
by signing a friend’s note. He simply 
didn’t have time to bother. The cash 


was too handy in his pocket. 


444F I had the same thing to go through 

with again,” he says, “I’d do the 
same.” But he gives advice to others 
who might be equally lucky and rec- 
ommends that they hunt up the first 
good trust company or life insvrance 
company and ask them to hang onto it, 
except as might be necessary. After 
having won and lost a great sum of 
money like this, a man should be quali- 
fied to advise others and make his ad- 
vice stick. 


T would be interesting to know how 

many of the winners of last week’s 
Sweepstakes golden harvest were 
thoughtful enough to plank most of it 
on the line with responsible deposi- 
tories. Not that the best bars in the 
city aren’t responsible depositories, but, 
it doesn’t last long enough there. I 
realize, of course, that it is no new 
lead for any life insurance agent to 
suggest that they follow up the win- 
ners in such events, because thousands 
of salesmen in every line imaginable 
will have started out to get theirs im- 
mediately. But it is true that the life 
insurance agent nearest should have 
the inside track. 

















ELDOM does a new principle of great social importance 

burst dazzlingly upon the world. 
* Rather, it starts as a faint light wavering in the wind. 
{ That first candle, lighted by Judge Willard Phillips, 
founder of the New England Mutual, in Boston one hun- 
dred years ago, caused little comment at the time. But 
its flame brightered as it was communicated to others. 
With the passing of years it has become a beacon of 
security making one of the happiest points in social 
progress . . . the establishment of the principle of mutual 
life insurance in America. 
{This year New England Mutual celebrates its one 
hundredth charter anniversary—the birthday of Amer- 
ica’s first mutual life insurance charter—granted by 
Massachusetts in 1835. An event of marked importance 
in the history of American progress. 
q{ Always through those hundred years, despite every 
social, political, and economic vicissitude through which 
America has passed, New England Mutual has grown in 
size and strength. It is impossible to picture the burdens 
of sorrow it has lightened—the comfort it has brought 
to countless homes. 
{| Of the future, only this need be said: New England 
Mutual today provides a means of insuring your future 
that is as safe as any human institution can be. 
{ New England Mutual is synonymous with safety. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 
Life Insurance Company of BOSTON 


GEORGE WILLARD SMITH, President 














(CHARTERED 183; 











INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 
OF NEW YORK STATE 
REPORTS ON LIFE BUSI. 
NESS FOR YEAR 1934 


Companies Admitted in That State 
Increased Their Assets by $853. 
479,241 Last Year; $11,872,062,. 
516 Written in Life Policies Issued, 


Revived or Increased 


Life insurance companies authorized 
in New York State increased their as- 
sets by $853,479,241 during 1934, as 
compared with an increase of $311,057, 
971 for the year previous, according to 
financial statements recently rendered 
to the State Insurance Department and 
summarized in an advance report to 
be issued shortly by Superintendent 
George S. Van Schaick. The total as- 
sets of these companies on December 
31, 1934, were $19,099,883,583. 

The life policies issued, revived and 
increased last year totaled $11,872,- 
062,516, an increase for the year of over 
one billion. The amount of surplus or 
unassigned funds came to $644,284,515, 
an increase of two and one-half million. 


Premium income of life companies 
was $3,059,346,218, which is about 158 
million more than in 1933, while claims 
paid came to $1,034,808,657, an in- 
crease for the year of over seventeen 
million. This includes 99 million paid 
in disability and accident benefits and 
55 million in annuities. Dividends paid 
to policyholders totaled $424,889,351. 
Lapsed, surrendered and _ purchased 
policies show a decrease for the year 
of over 250 million. 

The insurance in force at the end of 
1934 was $82,978,319,411, a net in- 
crease for the year of $158,135,689. 
Ordinary life shows a decrease of over 
41 million and industrial an increase 
of nearly 200 million in force. 

The premiums received by life com- 
panies in New York State were $621,- 
179,640; claims paid $211,744,604; poli- 
cies issued during the year $2,551,754, 
314, an increase for the year of $187, 
509,162. 

There are 86 fraternal orders and 
11 assessment associations doing busi- 
ness in New York showing total assets 
of about 739 millions, payments by 
members of 107 millions, payments 
members of 81 millions and insurance 
in force of over four billions. These 
figures include juvenile branches of 
fraternal orders carrying risks of 
nearly 200 millions. 
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lite Agents Brief 
For 1935 Is Issued 


(Concluded from page 15) 


history of that policy with the dividend 
and net cost record on the same policy 
had the 1925 scale remained unchanged 
to 1935. In addition to the probable 
net cost of insurance, based on present 
scales, the actual cost and 
records of standard policies 
gsued in 1925, 1920 and 1915 are 
shown for each company. 

In a section entitled “Policy Provi- 
sions” the Brief gives data on applica- 
dividend provisions, double in- 
incontestability, non-forfeit- 
payment of premiums, 
reinstatement, 


jividend 
jividend 


nons, 
jemnity, 
ure, grace in 
loans, paid-up options, 
residence, suicide, travel, etc. A 
ial table shows the net rate of interest 
earned last year by the companies on 
their mean invested assets. This figure 

s taken from Item 12 of the Gain and 
loss Exhibit. 

A table in the 1935 Brief lists all 
life insurance companies which have 
discontinued writing disability income, 
those writing disability income for $5 
per month per $1,000 of insurance, and 
those writing $10 a month per $1,000 
of insurance. For companies 
which continue to write the disability 
income rider the waiting period is in- 
dicated in each case. 

For the agent whose company issues 
industrial or intermediate 
the new Brief will be especially useful. 
Information for all large companies 
writing industrial, infantile and inter- 
mediate rates is arranged on the quick 
reference style, which is maintained 
throughout the book. Specifically, there 
is shown the amount of industrial in- 
surance purchased on the Whole Life, 
Twenty-Payment Life and the Twenty- 
Year Endowment plans for 5c., 10c. or 
Intermediate rates are 
shown for Ordinary Life, Twenty-Pay- 
ment Life and Twenty-Year Endow- 
ment, and the amount of infantile in- 
surance purchased for 5c. weekly on 
the Whole Life and Twenty-Year En- 
dowment plans. 


spe- 


those 


25e. weekly. 


The financial standing of the com- 
panies engaged in the business at the 
close of the year 1934 rounds out this 
all-important vest-pocket book, a very 
necessary adjunct to a life insurance 
salesman. The visible index has been 
retained and enlarged in the new book. 
The 1935 Brief is bound effectively in 
blue fabrikoid and sells for $2, with 
‘€sser prices for quantity lots. 


_ : " 
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insurance, 


Opposed to "Ratings" 

DALLAS, TEXAS. April 1—The Texas 
Life Convention, an organization com- 
posed of practically all the legal re- 
serve companies domiciled in the state, 
at a special called meeting here, went 
on record unanimously as opposed to 
the “comparative rating” of life insur- 
ance companies. The convention, in 
resolutions adopted, opposed “rating” 
of insurance companies by individuals 
or corporations, saying such ratings 
are merely private opinions. The con- 
vention went on record as desiring full 


management, conditions, 


all companies for the 


publicity of 
reputations of 
benefit of policyholders and prospective 
policyholders, but condemned “expres- 
sion of opinions based upon arbitrary 
rating formulas.” 

It is claimed the action of the Texas 
Life Convention is a direct thrust at 
Alfred M. Best and Company whose 
rating plan has been causing a great 
deal of discussion in Texas for the 
past several months. It said 
the action is in support of the “anti- 
rating” bill now pending in both houses 
of the state legislature. 


is also 








Organized 1880 


to $191.973.147.00. 
increased 38% 


ASSETS 


IN 1954 





DURING 

THE 

FIVE 
DEPRESSION 
YEARS— 


OUR INSURANCE IN FORCE increased 4-7 /10% 
During the same period all 


companies decreased over 5%. 


increase in all companies was about 25%. 


Dividends to policyholders increased 15% over 1933. 
Sales of “Bread and Butter” business (all lines except 
Group and Reinsurance) increased 28%. The num- 
ber of new policies purchased was up 38%. 


All this meant more commissions to the field—which has 
been supplied with effective Organized Sales Plans. 


For details of a liberal General Agency Contract—write 


Harold J. Cummings, Vice President 


THE MINNESOTA MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Saint Paul, Minnesota 


to $31,167,556.00. The 














LETTERS TO 


[To THE EDITOR] 
youl 


As a subscriber to magazine, 
we wish to comment on your article in 
the March 21st issue, page 26, titled 
“Unauthorized Insurers Must Be Con- 
trolled.” We have no quarrel with any 
movement which tends to elevate the 
standard of the insurance business, nor 
do we hold any brief for the numerous 
“Fly-by-night” organizations who have 
plied their trade through the mail, but 
we do object to a blanket indictment 


which would include associations such 
as ours which have been in existence 
for many years and have furnished 


legitimate protection and sound insur- 


ance to thousands of policyholders 
throughout the United States. You 
must be familiar with the fact that 


commercial travelers’ associations, such 
as ours, have been in existence for more 
than 50 years past. For example, the 
Commercial Travelers Mutual Accident 
Association of Utica, N. Y., the Illinois 
Commercial Men’s Association of Chi- 
cago and the Iowa State Traveling 
Men’s Association of Des Moines, to 
name a few of the larger organizations, 
have been in existence much longer 
than our own, and we have operated 
for 30 years. 

It is true that we do not employ 
agents, and it is true that we do not 
have stock upon which dividends are 
paid, but if that is wrong then a great 
many forms of mutual insurance must 
be open to condemnation. 

The first fire insurance company in 
America was a mutual assessment asso- 
ciation, organized by Benjamin Frank- 
lin in your own city, and, uniess we are 
misinformed, it is still in operation to- 
day. 

We believe in the American agency 
system, and where stock insurance can 
best serve we advocate its purchase. 
We ourselves carry workman’s compen- 
sation, burglary and hold-up, personal 
property and public liability, owner and 
landlord, fire and fidelity insurance in 
the Travelers of Hartford, the National 
Surety Company, the Globe Indemnity 
and other companies. 

We have a great many state agents 
and insurance officials who are mem- 
bers of our association and who carry 
our insurance because they are inter- 
ested in the saving in premiums and 
they know that the protection is sound, 
even though they are in daily competi- 
tion in selling insurance similar to our 
own. 

We believe in a live and let-live pol- 
icy, and we believe that there is room 
for both mutual and stock companies. 

We and some 40 other organizations 
who are entirely legitimate and who 
would be put out of business by an en- 
actment of the Hobbs bill, made a 
strong presentation of our rights, and 
the committee, I believe, was duly im- 
pressed. The proponents of the bill 
were unable to present any sound argu- 
ment and, in fact, were practically ab- 
sent. The only talk given in favor of 
its passage was by the Commissioner 
of the District of Columbia, and one of 
the Congressmen pointed out to him 
that he had in his own jurisdiction 
many companies whose licenses he could 
control, but which were operating with 
the sanction of his department and 
which woald fall within the category 
of mail insurance. 


THE EDITOR 


It should be kept in mind that no 
American company is unauthorized and 
that every legitimate insurance com- 
pany is licensed by the state of its 
domicile. The legitimate insurance or- 
ganizations of our type are licensed by 
states having excellent and efficient de- 
partments of insurance, namely, Min- 
nesota, Illinois, Iowa, New York and 
Massachusetts. 

Our association insures only the select 
risk, and if we were put out of business 
there would be very little advantage to 
the stock agent, as the great bulk of our 
members cannot afford to pay any more 
than the small cost of our protection, 
so that the net result of the passage of 
such ill-advised legislation would mere- 
ly be to deprive many policyholders of 
all protection. 

We are not defending the dishonest 
purveyor of limited policies, but we do 
maintain that the laws of the various 
states are entirely adequate to deal with 
such dishonest companies wherever they 
may be, and that, furthermore, the 
United States Post Office is competent 
under the present postal laws to pre- 
vent and prosecute any fraud or illegiti- 
mate proposition which may be pro- 
moted through the mail... . 

We trust you will pardon this lengthy 
letter, but we feel that your editorial 
leaves the reader with the impression 
that an honest insurance business can- 
not be conducted by mail, and we feel 
that this is unfair to associations of 
our type. 

PAUL CLEMENT, 
Secretary, 

Minnesota Commercial 
Men’s Association. 


[To THE EpiToR] 

You invite comment on the Lunden- 
Moore annuity articles. 

I have greatly enjoyed reading them 
and have no quarrel with Mr. Lunden- 
Moore’s main contention as summarized 
editorially on page 7 of the March 21st 
Spectator. But on page 22 of the same 
issue Mr. L-M. selects as his example 
a man of 55 with fifty thousand to 
invest and then takes upon himself to 
propound: “The best way of solving the 
problem is to diversify $50,000 as fol- 
lows: $15,000 in common stock, $15,000 
in Government bonds, $20,000 in an an- 
nuity.” Two paragraphs later he says: 
“Yes, there is a real indication today 
that every investment program in the 
future will have the annuity as its 
foundation or cornerstone. There is no 
reason in the world why the annuity 
should not participate in any financial 
structure, however small.” F 

Mr. L-M. appears to be ignorant of 
the fundamentals of modern investment 
management practice, which has little 
or nothing to do with dividing a fund 
into such two or three parts as he sug- 
gests, but which may well at any one 
time have the bulk of its funds in any 
one of the three usually recognized di- 
visions of investment funds, namely: 
(1) Cash and short-term Governments, 
etc.; (2) selected long-term bonds, etc., 
and (3) selected common stock equities. 
And may wisely shift position from time 
to time as long-term conditions change. 

Investment management has devel- 
oped over the last 20 years into a pro- 
fession of its own. The records of such 


nationally known investment manage. 
ments as Scudder, Stevens & Clark of 
Boston; Brundage, Woodward, Story 
Rose of New York, and Sheridan, Far. 
well and Morrison of Chicago, are re. 
plete with evidence proving the ridicu. 
lousness of Mr. L-M.’s generalizations, 
Incidentally they also prove that over 
a term of years well-managed invest. 
ment funds can show a much better 
than 5 per cent return, with reasonable 
security of principal. 

Why must the mass of annuity sales. 
men try to sell them under the mis. 
nomer of a_ high-yield investment? 
About the only general case in which 
the investment yield of an annuity js 
provably worth while is when it is sold 
to a client (rich enough to hold sub. 
stantial blocks of tax-exempt securities) 
in combination with a single-premium 
life insurance policy in a participating 
company. In such a case, provided the 
“death estate” is properly organized, a 
combined income yield after income 
taxes, higher than that obtainable on 
the tax-exempt bonds can often be 
shown, without reduction in net estate 
available after death to heirs, after 
Federal estate taxes, state inheritance 
taxes, and probate and administration 
expenses. 

Analysis will disclose, however, that 
the provable good investment yield from 
the annuity does not arise from the 
annuity per se, but from a combination 
of the client’s circumstances and the 
tax laws, primarily through the fact 
that the extra moneys which would 
otherwise be lost to his heirs through 
death taxes and expenses (if he kept 
his tax-exempt securities) is turned 
over to the insurance company. In the 
end this extra money is split three 
ways: (1) the Federal and state gov- 
ernments get a part back through their 
taxation of the proportionate increase 
in life insurance company funds; (2) 
the insurance company (and the sales- 
men) get extra business; (3) and the 
client gets a higher net investment 
yield on what to him is the same size 
investment. But this increased yield 
to the client arises not from the rate 
of return on the annuity, but from the 
fact that the principal available for 
investment in this manner is in reality 
increased by the death taxes and ex- 
penses which are saved. 

For all other legitimate sales an- 
nuities have wide and _ indisputably 
valid appeals for psychological reasons; 
the single-premium immediate annuities 
as “anchors” of secure income, how- 
ever modest, for life for the aged; and 
the annual premium deferred annuities 
as safety “fuses,” as so well brought 
out by Mr. L-M. These psychological 
reasons will undoubtedly remain valid 
in many, many cases, except inflation 
gets “out of bounds.” 


Some of us are as enthusiastic about 
annuities as Lunden-Moore is, but wish 
to sell them only where they fit without 
misinterpretation. They are strong 
enough to stand on their own feet, and 
need not be termed what they clearly 
are not. The more we in the life insur- 
ance business sell that which truly fits 
the circumstances of our clients the 
best, financially and _ psychologically, 
without trying to force our excellent 
wares into channels better served 
through other sources (and without ref- 
erence to the size of the commissio 
earned), the safer, the surer, and the 
farther we shall progress. 


PAUL WILLER PETERSEN. 
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Stock Carriers Form 


H.O.L. C. Pool 


Acceptances Received from 120 
Companies Meeting Tomorrow 
to Organize Procedure 





Though only 100 acceptances were re- 
quired, already 120 stock companies 
have endorsed the proposed contract for 
handling business of the Home Owners’ 
Loan Corporation, and their represen- 
tatives will meet tomorrow morning at 
the Commodore Hotel, New York City, 
in order to form the association for in- 
suring that business. The meeting was 
called in the following letter sent out 
by T. D. Webb, vice-chairman of the 
board of directors of the H.O.L.C.: 

“Upon consideration by the board of 
directors of your acceptance of the pro- 
posed contract executed by Home Own- 
1935, 
you were approved as a company ac- 
ceptable to Home Owners’ Loan Cor- 
poration as a member of the proposed 
stock company association and your 
execution of the contract was approved. 

“A satisfactory number of acceptable 
insurance companies have accepted the 
contract and we enclose herewith a list 
of the companies which have accepted 
the contract, for your information, all 
f which companies are being invited 
to a meeting for the purpose of the 
formation of the stock company asso- 
ciation. 

“Sheldon Catlin, Insurance Co. of 
North America, chairman, and Messrs. 
Waller, Aetna; Culver, Continental; 
Gantert, Fidelity & Guaranty; Hannah, 
Fireman’s Fund; White, Hartford; 
Kurth, Home; Cothran, Phoenix; Crut- 
tenden, Springfield; McMinn, St. Paul, 
and Dunn, United States Fire, have 
been appointed by the corporation as 
an organization committee for the pur- 
pose of perfecting, arranging and com- 
pleting the organization of the stock 
company association and for the sub- 
mission by it to the corporation of its 
plan of operation, as is provided in the 
contract. The chairman of the organi- 
zation committee has requested us to 
State that there will be a meeting of 
all the companies which have accepted 
the contract at 10 A. M., April 5, 1935, 
at the Commodore Hotel, New York, 
N. Y., and we request that you attend 
such meeting and co-operate in the for- 
mation of the association.” 


ers’ Loan Corporation, Feb. 28, 
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Insurance Executives 
Committee Announced 

Committees of the Insurance Execu- 
tives Association and of the National 
Association of Insurance Agents have 
planned to meet on April 4 to discuss 
matters of common interest to stock 
companies and their local agents. The 
I.E.A. committee was announced last 
week by President Paul L. Haid as 
comprising: B. M. Culver, president, 
Continental Insurance Company; O. E. 
Lane, president, Fire Association of 
Philadelphia; George C. Long, Jr., 
vice-president, Phoenix Insurance Com- 
pany; W. Ross McCain, president, 
Aetna Insurance Company, and C, F. 
Shalleross, United States manager, 
North British & Mercantile Insurance 
Company. 

The committee of the 
appointed at the association’s 
midyear meeting at Miami and is con- 
stituted as follows: Chairman, Ken- 
neth H. Bair, Greensburg, Pa., chair- 
man of the association’s executive com- 
mittee; E. J. Fall River, Mass., 
association president; Albert Dodge, 
Buffalo, N. Y.; Allan I. Wolff, Chicago, 
and Owen Wilson, Richmond, Va. 


N.A.LA. 
recent 


was 


Cole, 


Robert C. Hosmer 
Heads Excelsior 

Robert C. Hosmer, formerly 
president and general manager of the 
Excelsior Insurance Company, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., has been elected president 
of the company to succeed the late 
Frederick V. Bruns, who died in Febru- 
ary. 
At the same special meeting of the 
board of directors which chose Presi- 
dent Hosmer, Charles H. Watkins of 
Boston, was selected as the new first 
vice-president and Francis P. O’Connor 
of Lima, Ohio, as the second vice-presi- 
dent. Edwin J. Cole, Fall River, Mass., 
was elected chairman of the board and 
Frederick W. Barker, Jr., vice-president 
of the First Trust & Deposit Company, 
was made chairman of the Excelsior’s 
executive and financial committee. 


vice- 


Providence Washington Dividend 


The Providence Washington Insur- 
ance Company of Providence, R. L, 
has declared a dividend of 2% per cent, 
equal to 25 cents per share on the $10 
par value of the stock, payable March 
28 to stockholders of record March 14. 


Aggregate Surplus 
Was $869,285,879 


Companies Licensed by New York 
Department Had Assets of 
$2,105,616,219 


The aggregate surplus of 350 joint- 
stock, mutual, Lloyds and inter-insur- 
ance fire insurance carriers reporting 
to the New York Insurance Depart- 
ment was $869,285,879 at the end of 
1934. This was an increase of about 
$16,000,000 over the figure for 1933. 
The records of the New York depart- 
ment show that these organizations had 
assets last year totaling $2,105,616,219 
for an increase over 1933 of nearly 
$15,000,000. 

A preliminary summary compiled by 
the New York department also shows 
that the item of capital and deposit 
funds of United States branches ad- 
vanced in 1934 to $317,021,610 for a 
gain of $20,651,366 over 1933. The 
total income of the companies was 
$871,641,320, which was about $75,000,- 
000 more than the year before. Dis- 
bursements fell by $18,894,646 to 
$853,465,374 and aggregate liabilities 
decreased by nearly $123,000,000 to 
$919,308,730 at the close of 1934. 

Cooperative fire organizations num- 
bering 160 are shown separately in the 
report and had assets at December 31, 
1934, of $4,481,128. They had $1,023,- 
265,146 of risks in force and total 
disbursements were $5,854,712. Their 
income during the year was $6,126,258. 


Standard Fire's 
25th Statement 


The annual statement, as of Dec. 31, 
1934, of the Standard Fire Insurance 
of Hartford, an affiliate of the 
Aetna Life Insurance Co., celebrates 
the company’s 25th anniversary, and 
the statement offers some interesting 
comparisons with the 1910 figures. 

The company’s assets today of $4,- 
175,535 compare with $1,046,093 in 
1910. Its surplus today, after 25 years 
of operation, is $1,468,070. Its present 
capital of $1,000,000 is double its start- 
ing capital in 1910. Premium income, 
during the past year, amounted to 
$1,659,422, as compared with the 
company’s first year production of 
$157,301. 
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Cheers for 1934— 
a Builder-Upper 


Fire insurance underwriters, 
the of the 
shown by Spectator Fire 


review- 
1934 as 
Index 
being delivered, find 
cause for cheer. The aggre- 
gates in the Fire Index, which includes 
all stock fire insurance companies as 


history 
The 
now 


year 


ing? 


which is 
table of 


as branches of foreign companies 
data on 
cent of 


well 


writing here, gives accurate 


carriers writing about 90 per 
all the fire insurance business in the 
United States and that those 
companies in 1934 had a premium in- 


come of $674,104,312 as compared with 


reveals 


a 1933 figure for the same item of 
$624,220,591, which was a gain of 
$49,883,721. At the same time, the 


1933 losses paid were $290,886,795 as 
against $290,538,958 in 1934. In other 
words, the premiums for 1934 in- 
creased by nearly $50,000,000, while the 
losses decreased by $347,837. 

All of the factors which brought 
about the happy results of 1934 stock 
fire insurance writings have not been 
evaluated, nor can they be, but it is 
obvious that managerial trends have 
continued to be careful and that some 
rise in insurable values has been ap- 
parent. The fact that the ratio of 
losses paid to premiums written was 
46.5 in 1933, whereas it was only 43.1 
in 1934 is an encouragement of no 
small moment. The gain of 1934 over 
1933 in this respect was 3.4 per cent. 

In discussion of the aggregate fig- 
ures shown in The Spectator Fire In- 
dex which appeared in these pages last 
week, a typographical error gave an 
erroneous conclusion as regards fire 
insurance as such and separated from 
the other classes reported. It was in- 
dicated that the straight fire insurance 
premiums last year were lower than 
those of 1933. This is not the fact. 
Pure fire insurance premiums in 1934, 
of the companies chronicled, amounted 
to $479,452,985 as against $460,734,349 
in 1933, for a gain of $18,718,636. At 
the same time, the losses paid on this 
category in 1934 were only $207,146,- 
674, which was $3,823,664 less than in 


1933. The pure fire insurance loss 
ratio on premiums written to losses 
paid was but 43.2 per cent in 1934 


eompared with 45.8 per cent in 1933. 


Tornado Did Not 
Lift the Roof 


The stock fire companies, shown in 
the aggregate tables of The Spectator 
did not fare so well in 


Fire Index, 


1934 as regards their writing of ocean 
marine. The ocean marine business of 
these carriers produced 1934 premiums 
written of $29,571,693, which was a 
gain of $3,744,217 over the 1933 fig- 
ures of $25,827,476. 
On the other hand, the losses told a 
different story. The losses paid in 1933 
for ocean marine were $13,197,695, but 
in 1934 they were $18,487,547, which 
was an increase of losses in 1934 for 
this line of $5,289,852. Thus it will be 
seen that the stock companies writing 
more than 90 per cent of the ocean 
marine premiums in 1934 had a ratio 
of losses paid to premiums written on 
the line of 62.5 as against only 51.1 


So far so good. 


per cent in 1933. 
Offsetting the bad 
marine to a large extent were the re- 


record of ocean 


sults of tornado insurance. Tornado 
premiums in 1934 were $36,297,126, 


which was a gain of $5,578,687 over 
the premiums for this class in 1933, 
when they amounted to $30,718,439 for 
the companies in the aggregate tabula- 
tion of The Spectator Fire Index. Con- 
tinuing the favorable trend for tornado 
business the 1934 losses paid on the line 
were only $11,488,686 compared with 
the 1933 figure of $16,955,747. The 
1934 losses for tornado were therefore 
$5,467,061 than in 1933. It is 
noteworthy that the tornado losses in 
1934 were about as much less than 
those of 1933 as the premiums in 1934 
were greater than those of 1933. 

Additional profits accrued to the 
companies from inland marine, to 
which, in fact, the carriers have been 
looking for improvement of their oper- 
ations generally. In 1934 the inland 
marine losses of the companies under 
discussion were $13,163,745, which was 
$15,173 more than the 1933 figure of 
$13,148,372. That item broke about 
even. Pleased were the underwriters 
to discover that the 1934 premiums 
written on inland marine were $3,112,- 
560 ahead of 1933. The 1934 pre- 
miums were $29,392,017. Those for 
1933 were only $26,279,457. The loss 
ratio for inland marine of premiums 
written to losses paid dropped from the 
1933 item of 50 to the 1934 low of 44.8 
cent. 


less 


per 


Motor Vehicle 
Ran Nicely 


Motor vehicle lines as written by the 
stock fire insurance companies last 
year, including United States branches 
of foreign companies, showed consid- 
erable gain not only in the matter of 
increased premium income, but also 


——— 


from the standpoint of loss ratio. The 
stock companies shown in the main 
tabulations of The Spectator Fire Ip. 
dex, writing about 90 per cent of al] 
the fire insurance premiums in the 
country, had a motor vehicle item of 
premiums written amounting to $87, 
979,042 in 1934. This was a gain of 
$15,766,636 over the premiums in this 
class for 1933, when the motor vehicle 
premiums were but $72,212,406. At 
the same time, the losses paid on the 
line in 1934 were $35,543,532, which 
gave a ratio of losses paid to premiums 
written of 40.3 per cent as compared 
with 45.3 per cent in 1933. 

Since it is to motor vehicle lines, 
combined with pure fire insurance, in- 
land marine, tornado and ocean marine 
that the stock companies look for the 
bulk of their premium income, it is 
satisfactory both from the viewpoint of 
the companies and their stockholders 
that premium increases in these classes 
generally show a rise for 1934, together 
with a lowered loss ratio. 

Premiums for riot and civil commo- 
tion business also showed an increase 
last year when the class totaled $5,686. 
297 for the companies under review. 
This compared with $3,132,173 in 1933, 
and was a gain in 1934 of $2,554,124. 
The riot and civil commotion losses 
paid in 1934 were $1,320,271, for a 
ratio of losses paid to premiums writ- 
ten of 23.2 per cent. This ratio was 
higher than the 1933 ratio for the class 
of 16.9 per cent, but the additional pre- 
mium volume somewhat softened the 
result. 


|.U.B. Matters 
Still Pending 


There does not seem to be any great 
hurry on the part of the fire insurance 
companies to meet with the agents for 
a general discussion of the latter’s com- 
plaints against certain practices of the 
Interstate Underwriters Board. Dur- 
ing the mid-winter meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents 
at Miami, the manager of the I.U.B. 
agreed that a committee of men from 
that organization should meet with the 
agents’ committee headed by Kenneth 
H. Bair, which had already been at 
work on the various issues involved. 

Up to the present, no definite date 
has been set for a meeting of the I.U.B. 
versus N.A.I.A. committees, and the 
I.U.B. at this writing is in the position 
of allegedly waiting for a formal re 
quest for a meeting to come from the 
agents’ association. 

As a matter of fact, there should be 
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furt delay along this line. There’ the double purpose of adding to the in- SMOKE 
as bee much talk for several years come of such agents and at the same 
about ged abuses created by cer- time tending to reduction of company R 
gin moves of the I.U.B. The chief losses through ascertaining definitely By Gene Roescu 


nvolved seem to be those deal- 


ssues 
ng With commissions, and it would ap- 
ear that a sane and consistent ap- 
roach to the problem would permit of 
, rapid solution. 

The longer a joint solution is put off 


the longer will general misunderstand- 
ng continue to exist, and the longer 
rill the 1.U.B. appear in an unsatis- 
‘gctory light before the local agents 
fthe country. The fact that the I.U.B. 
ften pays a 5 per cent countersigning 
mmission on business which the 
wents so paid did not originate is 
wmetimes lost sight of by complain- 
nts. All together, there are 10 points 
fdiscussion which the agents have 
sted in their agenda and these must 
be considered. At the same time, the 
LU.B. should avail itself of the oppor- 
tunity to once and for all make its 
position clear. 


nhherent Hazards 

in Structures 

The question of structural rating of 
uildings is under scrutiny and is be- 
ng given renewed interest these days 
oy reason of the impetus in the con- 
struction industry. Fire insurance ex- 
ecutives, as well as building owners and 
mortgage and loan elements, have ac- 
mowledged the need for a service of 
this kind which will lay bare the in- 
rent values and risks in structures 
and will give the owner, at the same 
ime, tangible evidence of the excel- 
ence of his property in all cases where 
rvarranted by the character of the con- 
truction. 

As far as the fire insurance com- 
anies are concerned, certification of 
ulding construction affords a means 
{ forcing fire hazards out of struc- 
tures at the time they are erected and 
vnalizes existing structures which are 
nferior in erection and possess latent 
tazards. As projected by the Certi- 
ied Building Registry, of 110 East 
Forty-second Street, New York City, 
the theory of structural rating goes 
much further and would be of more 
value to fire insurance than the pres- 
‘tt methods of attempting to deter- 
mine fire hazards. An additional point 
vhich appeals to fire insurance officials 
and to producers is that the certified 
tegistry service would be sold to build- 
ng owners through local property in- 
wrance agents and would accomplish 
ine Sp 1935 


tator, April 4, 


the inherent hazards of any structure. 

The entire plan has been considered 
by some of the leading executives in 
the fire well 


having come before state insurance de- 


insurance business as as 
partments, and its merits have already 
been reviewed by some of the best un- 
derwriters in the country. It has been 
agreed that the ultimate effect 
be not to load building owners with ad- 
ditional expense and red tape, but fur- 
nish them with valuable proof of the 


would 


relative excellence of the structures 
they own for their best personal in- 
terest. With that accomplished, the 
benefit to the fire insurance business 
would be certain. 


Lower Loss Ratios 
Is the Purpose 

Building appraisals as now made are 
insufficient to safeguard either the full 
interest of building owners or that of 
fire insurance companies and agents. 
Under the projected plan of certifica- 
tion of structures, adequate and com- 
plete inspections are justified in all 
instances and serve to prevent losses 
which otherwise insurance companies 
would be compelled to face. 

The present lack of registered build- 
ing certification places owners in a 
position where they may have white 
elephants on their hands due to in- 
herent defects of planning or construc- 
tion of which they mcr well be in 
ignorance. The Certified Building Reg- 
istry plan seeks to apply to structures 
such simple proof, like that involved in 
guarantees of title, as will remove in- 
difference as to structural merit from 
the mind of the building owner and 
will, coincidentally, furnish the careful 
underwriter with a tangible means of 
determining hazards. Even in cases 
where buildings are erected which are 
excellent from all structural stand- 
points, the owners are without authori- 
tative evidence of that fact and suffer 
by valuation comparison with buildings 
which are not as good. 

Fire insurance interests have suf- 
fered and are now suffering from the 
effects of built-in structural hazards 
permitted by mortgage money. Stu- 
dents of the certified building registry 
plan believe that it would provide a 
ready means of reckoning hazards and 
so lowering loss ratios. 


WO conferences of utmost impor- 
tance to the of 


monious relations between fire inurance 


maintenance har- 


agents and their companies are now 
pending. They are, first, the meeting 
between a committee from the National 
Insurance Agents and 
Interstate Underwriters 
Board and, second, a meeting between 
a committee from the Agents’ Associ- 
ation and one from the Insurance Ex- 
ecutives Association. In the 
the former there should be satisfactory 
results in the way of allaying the dis- 
trust with which local agents have re- 
garded some aspects of the I.U.B. In 
the case of the latter, the main subject 
to come up for discussion is said to 
deal with stock versus mutual plans of 
insurance and the competition which 
arises therefrom. 


Association of 


one from the 


case of 


om * x“ 

3 far as the I.U.B. is concerned, 
that organization and its meth- 
ods are the direct outcome of the build- 
ing up of large lines of insurance 
which are diverse in aspect and which 
are centralized as to control. Local 
agents have again and again com- 
plained that the ultimate effect was to 
lower commissions which come _ into 
their offices. While there may be some- 
thing in that theory, it is more prob- 
able that any single instance where 
this is so is more the outgrowth of un- 
avoidable progression than any delib- 
erate intent on the part of the I.U.B. 
to add to income. Rates also have come 
into the I.U.B. picture with increasing 
frequency, but that should not cause 
the agents any undue alarm, since they 
certainly are aware that the I.U.B. was 
primarily formed for the purpose of 
meeting rate competition and that its 
operations are largely predicated on 
that When the I.U.B. officials 
and the agents get together there is 
sure to be an airing of views which will 
clarify both sides and should lead to 

reconciliation of differences. 


basis. 


* * < 

UST what program may be expected 

from the scheduled conference of 
agents and members of the Insurance 
Executives Association with regard to 
mutual insurance cannot be foretold. 
The meeting, obviously, cannot go so 
far as to cause public attention to the 
problem. That would benefit neither 
the stock company representatives nor 


the mutual men. 
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Providence Wins Fire 
Waste Contest 


Winning cities in the 1934 National 
Fire Waste Contest were announced at 
a meeting in Washington, D. C., last 
week of the National Fire Waste Coun- 
cil, which sponsors the contest jointly 
with the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. The grand award goes 
to Providence, R. I. 

The six winners, in different popula- 
tion classes, will receive plaques at the 
annual meeting of the Chamber on 
April 29. The cities are: 

Class I—Cities 
population—Philadelphia. 

Class II—Cities of 250,000 to 500,000 

Providence. 

Class I1I—Cities of 100,000 to 250,000 

San Antonio. 

Class IV—Cities of 50,000 to 100,000 

Lakewood, Ohio. 


more than 500,000 


Class V—Cities of 20,000 to 50,000— 
Owensboro, Ky. 

Class VI—Cities under 20,000 popu- 
lation—Geneva, N. Y. 


New records were made during the 
year in the reduction of fire losses. The 
per capita loss of the competing cities 
was $1.63 in 1934, as against an aver- 
age per capita of $2.43 fo: the years 
1929-1933. In dollars and cents this 
saving to the 000,000 


represents a 33, 
these cities of $25,000,- 


inhabitants of 
000. Their total fire loss last year was 
$54,075,655 as against an average of 
$78,992,874 in the five year period end- 


ing with 1933. 


Installment Plan 
May Be Dropped 

The General Insurance Company, 
Seattle, has announced its willingness 
to abandon in Texas its five-year plan 
term policy premiums by 
installments without interest, if the 
Texas insurance department in turn 
eases up on its insistence that the com- 
pany cancel outstanding policies writ- 
ten in accordance with that plan. The 
had suspended the plan late 

A compromise between the 
the department and those of 
will undoubtedly be 


of paying 


company 

in March. 
views of 

the company 
reached 


CHICAGO 


County Business 
Placed by Agents 
All county insurance 
Winnebago county, Wisconsin, will be 
placed and rates and forms supervised, 
without expense to the county, by a 
committee representing agents in Osh- 
kosh, Neenah and Menasha. This is 
one of ten recommendations made by 
the committee to the Winnebago County 


business in 


Board and approved by the latter. The 
agents’ committee had been assisting 
the board’s newly created insurance 


committee in making a survey of all 
county insurance problems. 

Among the other recommendations 
adopted were: The power to let insur- 
ance should remain in the hands of the 
present county officers, the actual 
placement being by the underwriters’ 


committee, which will pro-rate the 
business to the various districts ac- 
cording to their equalized assessed 


members of an 
shall not be 


valuation; agents not 
underwriters’ Association 
barred from participating in the busi- 
ness; the number of policies is to be 
reduced by combining and writing 
policies in larger amounts; all county 
insurance eligible to term shall be writ- 
ten for five years, thus saving one 
year’s premium cost; expirations shall 
be arranged so that approximately one- 
fifth of the insurance will be renewed 
each year. 


Finger-Print Lessons 
for Brooklyn Brokers 

How police use finger-prints to catch 
criminals was described to members of 
the Brooklyn Insurance Brokers Asso- 
ciation at their monthly luncheon-meet- 
ing last week at the Hotel Bossert. 
Their guest speaker, Captain Fred 
Zwirz, head of the bureau of criminal 
identification of the New York Police 
Department, supplemented his interest- 
ing talk with slides analyzing finger- 
prints and illustrating 
solved by that means. 

With H. Lester Heistad, president of 
the association, presiding, various com- 


famous cases 


mittee reports were read, notably that 


Marine Underwriters 
Re-elect S$. D. McComb 

Retiring officers of the Association of 
Marine Underwriters were re-elected at 
the 17th annual meeting on Monday as 
follows: President, S. D. McComb; 
vice-president, H. H. Reed; executive 
secretary, E. G. Driver; secretary-treas. 
urer, J. T. Byrne. The usual reports 
of officers and committees were received, 

Three executive committee members, 
Douglas F. Cox, F. B. McBride and 
William H. McGee, whose terms were 
expiring, were re-elected. The other 
members of the executive committe 
are: Hendon Chubb, William B. Win. 
ter, H. H. Reed, and Harold V. Smith. 

Those elected members of the three 
standing committees were: To the f- 
nance committee—Douglas F. Cox, H. 
P. Chester and William H. McGee; 
legal committee — William B. Winter, 
William R. Hedge and H. H. Reed; 
business advancement committee—Wil- 
liam R. Hedge, Paul B. Sommers and 
G. C. Morris. 

The two following special committees 
On federal legislation— 
S. D. McComb, William B. Winter, 
Douglas R. Cox, Hendon Chubb, Wil 
liam R. Hedge, Benjamin Rush and J 
B. Levinson; on liner classification—T. 
J. Goddard, O. C. Torrey, W. B. Har- 
wood, H. E. Manee and J. A. Bogardus 


were created: 


Appointed to Secretary 

The Insurance 
America, Philadelphia, has 
Silas H. Schoch a secretary, and Rob 
ert B. Hare has been elected assistant 


Company of Nortl 
appointed 


secretary of the Insurance Company 
of North America, the Alliance and 
the Philadelphia Fire and Marine. 


Robert F. Jefferys has been made as 
sistant to the financial vice-president 








of the legislation committee by its 
chairman, Mortimer L. Nathanson 
Big plans are under way, it was al- 
nounced, for the annual dinner to bk 


held at the Bossert on May 7. S. P. 
Eisemann is chairman of the dinner 


committee. 
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insurance Club 
For Palestine 


More than four hundred agency 
managers, general agents and brokers 
in the metropolitan New York district 
are expected to attend the first dinner 
meeting of the Insurance Club for 
Palestine which will be held in the Edi- 
sn Hotel, New York City, on April 

The organization meeting of the 
lub was staged about a fortnight ago 
and elected the following officers: Isi- 

Hirschfeld, chairman; Maurice 











Stoizman and Edward Weingart, vice- 
chairmen; Abraham Rosenstein, treas- 
urer; and David T. Hersch, secretary. 
The purpose of the club is to interest 
New York insurance men in the na- 
tionalistic movement in Palestine, but 
no attempt to solicit funds will be made 
at the dinner. 


Gets New Post 


H. D. Forrester has been made as- 
sistant manager of the Southern de- 
partment of the Liverpool Group and 
will have headquarters at New York. 


fo NN 








“WE BUILD” 


\Y ITH occasional halts, which in perspective 


seem minor, the United States is a building 


nation. 


New roads, new buildings, new bridges 
arising upon every side mean contract bonds 
for the alert agent. Good contract business 


is most desirable for company and for agent. 


Whether you are a U. 
not, we invite you to write for the April 
Pathfinder,” which outlines briefly the do’s 


and don’t’s of contract bond underwriting. 


Of Sok & Go 


UNITED STATES FIDELITY 


FIDELITY 
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Separation Effected 
In Canadian Field 


"In-One-In-All" Rule Makes Fire 
and Casualty Carriers Choose 
Tariff or Non-Tariff 
“A very situation” is the 

way a leading insurance executive de- 
scribes the present position of tariff 
and non-tariff companies in the fire and 
casualty field in Canada. Others, not 
careful in their speech, are more 
vehement and consider the whole situ- 
ation as decidedly chaotic. 

The reason is the bringing into 
force, as of March 1, the “in-one-in-all” 
rule, held in abeyance for over a year, 
and which, in theory, means that on 
and after that date all companies writ- 
ing fire, casualty and automobile insur- 
ance in Canada must elect whether 
they will be entirely tariff in their 
operations or non-tariff. Previously 
some companies have been tariff for 
fire business and non-tariff for automo- 
bile or casualty lines. 


delicate 


so 


The most important result of the en- 
forcement of the new rule was the for- 
feiting of membership in the Canadian 
Fire Underwriters’ Association by nine 
groups comprising fifteen sixteen 
companies representing a fire insurance 
volume of approximately $2,600,000 in 
net premiums and a substantial cas- 
ualty business. Membership was can- 
celled ostensibly these firms, 
after March 1, could not remain in the 
association unless they joined every 
tariff association in all parts of Can- 
ada, which they were unwilling to do. 


or 


because 


A further development is the attempt 
on the part of tariff companies to ex- 
tend the in-one-in-all ruling by enfore- 
ing in Eastern Canada a separation 
rule similar to the one now in force in 


Western Canada. This would mean 
that not only companies, but also all 
fire and casualty agents and brokers 


would be entirely tariff in their opera- 
tions or entirely non-tariff. 

It is the further attempt to enforce 
this separation rule which has caused 
considerable disturbance in the busi- 
and has raised doubts as to the 
or willingness of the leading 
groups to put this t 


ness 
ability 
company drastic 
change into effect. 

has been 
pointed special agent of the Corroon & 
Reynolds Group of companies for the 
State of New Jersey, with headquar- 
ters at 45 Clinton Street, Newark. 


Raymond R. Romer ap- 














TO ALL 
YOUMENOUT | 
ON THE 
FIRING LINE: 





You are better Life 


Underwriter, aren’t you? 


in bDecoming a 


interested 


When you come to the NALU convention in Iowa | 

this Fall, you'll associate with outstanding and suc 

cessful life insurance men from all over the coun 

try. That association, and the program of the 
| convention itself, will help you in your daily work 
| of prospecting, interviewing, closing and selling. 


Underwriters, I extend you a most cordial invita 
tion to attend the convention and promise you an 
helpful week in Des 


constructive, 


| 
| As President of the lowa State Association of Life 
| interesting, 


| Moines in September. 
| FP. W. DARLING 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


| President, lowa State Association of 


Life Underwriters 





Agency Manager, Bankers Life Company 


BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 
DES MOINES, IOWA 


A MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
IN ITS 56TH YEAR 


























| LIFE INSURANCE TO BAT 


The manager of one of the greatest American base- 
ball clubs said: “When a man neglects to make pro- 
vision for his own retirement and comfort, it is 
like getting caught ‘napping’ on second after a 
two-bagger. A man’s most productive years take 
him only half way around life’s bases and, unless 
someone comes to bat who can deliver the goods. 


his chances of getting home safely are slim.” 


Sign up with Life Insurance to bat for you. Call 
it good judgment if you like, but it will be the best 
play of your life. 


Peoples Life, the friendly company, back all their 


You will find it 


i . 
| plays and will see you safe home. 


pays to be friendly with 


| PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


“The Friendly Company” 


FRANKFORT INDIANA 

















HERE is insurance advertising that makes men see their 
families’ continuing need of money every month. 

The plan this advertising sells is the Multiple Protection Pian 

—and this is what it offers: 

“To keep your family together . . . to cover the inescapable 
month-after-month expenses . . . to see your children through 
school — $100 a month for those most important 20 years! 
Then a fund to support vour wife as long as she lives! These 
and other vital kinds of protection are gathered together in the 
new Multiple Protection Plan which you can afford.” 

The new advertising on the Multiple Protection Plan is now 
in full swing. Already more than 17 millions of dollars in appli- 
cations have been written on this new Union Central policy. 


THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE 


Insurance Company 
CINCINNATI 














OPPORTUNITY! 


Desirable Territory Open for General Agencies 


Liberal Contracts | 
THE CAPITOL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY | 


Denver, Colorado 
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New YorRK UNDERWRITERS 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


CAPITAL $2,000,000 
A. & J. H. STODDART, General Agents 


100 William Street - - - New York City 





FIRE - AUTOMOBILE - WINDSTORM 
BUSINESS INTERRUPTION INDEMNITY 
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PREFERRED 
| | ACCIDENT Since its organization in 
AUTOMOBILE 1851 the Massachusetts 
BURGLARY Mutual Life Insurance 
| GLASS ” Company has paid more 


All Agency Contracts 
Direct With 
Home Office 


PREFERRED ACCIDENT INS. CO. 
OR 
PROTECTIVE INDEMNITY CO. 
80 Maiden Lane New York 


Wilfrid C. Potter 
President 














than 599 Million Dollars 
to its policyholders and 
beneficiaries 


Massachusetts Mutual 


Life Insurance Company 
Springfield, Massachusetts — 














_ Annuities Insurance 


AMERICAN 
CENTRAL 
LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Old Line Legal Reserve 
Established 1899 


HERBERT M. WOOLLEN, President 








| 
| Guaranteed 
Benefits 


Guaranteed 
Low Cost 


—_——- 











Eureka Maryland Assurance Corp. | 
of 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
Incorporated 1882 


A regular OLD LINE Stock Life Insurance 
Company, issuing all the STANDARD FORMS 
of POLICIES, INDUSTRIAL and ORDINARY. 


Josh N. Warfield, Jr., Pres. 
A. W. Mears, Sec’y 


J. Barry Mahool, Vice-Pres. 
A. Victor Weaver, Treas. 
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Most complete data ever assembled 
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HONORED BY COMPANY 


Frederick L. Richardson 


In recognition of his outstanding ser- 
vice to the company, the directors of 
the General Accident, Fire & Life As- 
surance Corp., of Perth, have promoted 
Mr. Richardson from United States 
manager to U. S. attorney and manag- 


, 


no dire ctor. 


Alert Service and Sales 
Idea of Glens Falls 


Working on the principle that it is 
an ill wind that doesn’t blow somebody 
good, the Glens Falls Indemnity Com- 
cooperative 
new 
To each of its agents the 
bank robbery 
which 


pany recently combined 


measures of protection with a 
sales angle. 
several 


company sent 


listing bonds had been 
stolen from an up-state bank, with the 
that the agents call upon all 
and securities houses in their 
neighborhood, giving them the numbers 
of the that financial 


houses might protect themselves. 


notices 


request 
banks 

bonds so these 
While the visits of these agents were 
the 


ready-made sales opportunity developed 


obviously of service to banks, a 


when the agents suggested insurance 
surveys and audits and, in the event of 
discovering insufficient protection, addi- 
tional coverage by means of either an 
excess burglary and robbery policy or 
an excess blanket bond covering on se- 
curities. With such a forceful illustra- 
tion of the danger of inadequate cover- 


age, some of these banks quickly de- 


cided on additional protection. 








Handy Chart Aggregates Show 
Improved Casualty Results 





Spectator's Annual Publication Reveals Sizeable Increase in Premiums 
in Various Lines Accompanied by Lower Loss Ratios in 1934 


Than in Previous Year 





By. Louts S. Fiscuer, 


For many years now the casualty in- 
has been affected 
conditions of production 


surance business 
by adverse 
and claim service, as well as financial 
disorder and unprofitable underwrit- 
ing, the underwriting loss reaching a 
peak of $23,810,640 for the year end- 
ing Dec. 31, 1932. Realizing that such 
a condition could bring only chaos, the 
casualty companies’ management with- 
in the last two years adopted a course 
of research and investigation of its un- 
derwriting problems which brought 
about marked improvement as is evi- 
denced by the aggregates produced for 
the year ending Dec. 31, 1934, as shown 
in the Spectator Handy Chart for 1935, 
published last week. The figures bear 
concrete testimony to the efficient and 
thorough-going manner in which man- 
agements directed their efforts to an 
improvement of the above condition. 

A tendency to underwriting 
problems from the standpoint of profit 
and safety only, was, no doubt, largely 
responsible for the substantial decrease 
in underwriting experienced. 
Not only was greater conservatism in 
underwriting emphasized, but an im- 


view 


losses 


pressively greater volume of business 
was achieved. The production of new 
premiums showed an increase for the 
first time in five years. 

With a continuation of the present 
trend in the direction of sound un- 
derwriting, and granted an improve- 
ment in the returns on the investments 
of casualty companies, a profit for the 
business as a whole should be realized 
in a reasonably near future. 


Stock Casualty Companies 


Premiums written by stock casualty, 


surety and miscellaneous insurance 
companies increased 6.5 per cent in 


1934, or $42,228,094 as against a de- 
crease of over $9,200,000 in 1933. This 
is the first time since 1930 that these 
companies have shown a substantial in- 


Associate Statistician 


crease in premiums, the total premium 
income in 1934 being $687,665,065 as 
against $645,436,971 in 1933. Of total 
premiums written, automobile liability 
produced the largest income, amounting 
to $163,000,646 for an increase of $2. 
728,700 as compared with 1933, while 
the same line in 1933 showed a de 
crease of $19,592,822 as compared with 
1932 premium income. The loss ratio 
continued to show an improvement with 
a decrease of 0.5 per cent in 1934, the 
1933 figure showing a decrease of 0.4 
per cent. Workmen’s compensation 
premiums increased $7,835,434 to $94; 
045,411 in 1934, the 1933 figure being 
$86,209,977. The ratio showed a 
marked improvement of 17.3 per cent. 
It was 69.8 per cent in 1934 and 87. 
per cent in 1933. 

In the accident division, the stock 
companies wrote a premium volume of 
$29,661,667, which was a decrease of 
$5,229,152, while-the loss ratio of 54.6 
per cent reflects an improvement of 45 
per cent. 

The companies wrote $47,510,503 in 
automobile property damage during 
1934, for an increase of $1,156,260 in 
comparison with the previous yeal. 
The loss ratio, however, increased 1! 
per cent. 

Burglary and theft premiums writ 
ten by stock casualty companies during 
1934 totalled $25,063,310, a drop 
$577,674 in comparison with 1933. 
The loss ratio, however, reflected a 
improvement of 4.4 per cent, the ratid 
in 1934 being 34.5 per cent as against 
the loss ratio of 38.9 per cent in 1933. 

Improvement in fidelity lines showed 
an increase of $1,154,514 for 1934, the 
total premium income being $41,217,7% 
as compared with $40,063,281 in 193 
The loss ratio continued to show @ 
improvement, being 41.5 per cent i 
1934, as against 42.9 per cent in 1933. 

Liability insurance other than autt 
mobile, embracing dentists, druggist 


loss 
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opmmon carriers, physicians, products, The unearned premium reserve for Net premiums written 130,594,246 


ete, showed a substantial improvement 
by an increase of $4,802,923 in pre- 
miums during 1934, the total writings 
amounting to $56,737,575 as against 
$51,934,652 in 1933. The loss ratio re- 
fected an improvement of 0.3 per cent. 

Surety premium volume was _ in- 
reased by $4,338,483 in 1934, totaling 
336,342,298 for the year. The loss ratio 
jropped sharply to 63.5 per cent from 
9.6 per cent in the previous year. 
losses paid in 1934 were $23,060,255 
gs against $29,648,317 in 1933. 

The stock companies, whose under- 
sriting losses in 1933 amounted to $15,- 
10,372, were able to reduce this figure 

: $7,000,000 during the past year, 
w underwriting loss for the year end- 
ng Dec. 31, 1934, being slightly more 
than $8,200,000. These figures reflect 
a determination on the part of com- 
pany managements to underwrite only 
arefully selected business, consistent 
with safety and profit. 
contributions, the sale of 
new stock, and transfers of capital to 
surplus, which were heavy in 1933, 
were materially reduced in 1934 and as 
a result, while net premiums written 
ncreased by over $42,000,000, the total 
income increased but $23,504,628 in 
1934, as compared to 1933, the total 
income at the end of the year being 
$759,612,687. 

As of Dec. 31, 1934, the stock casual- 
ty carriers had a capital paid up and 
outstanding of $135,257,209. Total as- 
sets, excluding the assets of life in- 
surance companies transacting accident 
and health business, but including the 
assets pertaining strictly to accident 
and health departments, amounted to 
$1,140,629,613. 

Net surplus based on the evaluation 
f securities as prescribed by the Na- 
tional Convention of Insurance Com- 
missioners, that is, bonds amortized 
and stocks at Convention values, in- 
teased by over $20,000,000 and aggre- 
gated at’ the end of the year, $184,605,- 
84,.which, with capital paid up, en- 
ables the stock casualty companies to 
Point to 5 


Surplus 


On7 


resources of $319,862,593 in 
addition to admitted assets for the pro- 
tection of policyholders in 1935. 

It is noteworthy that in numerous 
tases, the market quotation values of 
securities at the close of business in 
Dec. 31, 1934, were greater than the 
Convention values actually used on this 
basis. Many companies would have 
shown a larger surplus and larger as- 
sets than are indicated in the Handy 
Chart if the securities had been valued 
on the actual market quotation basis. 
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unexpired policies, which amounted to 
$266,408,188 in 1933, increased by $21,- 
179,902 in 1934, for a total of $287,- 
588,090. 

Losses incurred, including adjust- 
ment expenses incurred, decreased 4.6 
per cent in 1934, or $18,835,290, aggre- 
gating $410,635,701 as compared to 
$429,470,991 in 1933, while expenses in- 
curred decreased $2,274,624 for a total 
of $271,814,428 in 1934 as against $274,- 
089,052 in 1933. 

Dividends amounting to $20,204,795 
were paid to stockholders during 1934, 
which was 14.9 per cent of the par 
value of capital stock outstanding, while 
$4,613,256 was returned by United 
States branches of foreign companies. 

A recapitulation of aggregates of the 
stock companies for 1934 follows: 


Capital .. $135,257,209 
Total admitted assets 1,140,629,613 
Net surplus 184,605,384 
Unearned premium re- 

serve 287,588,090 
Net premiums written 687,665,065 
Total income 759,612,687 


Losses incurred, including 
adjustment expenses 
Expenses incurred 
Dividends to stockholders 
Remittance to home offices 
of foreign companies 


410,635,701 
271,814,428 
20,204,795 


4,613,256 


Mutual Companies 

Mutual casualty miscellaneous 
insurance companies during 1934 had 
a premium income of $130,594,246, as 
compared with a premium income in 
1933 of $102,843,048, an 
27.0 per cent. Total income increased 
during 1934 by 24.9 per cent, or $27,- 
941,771, the total income being $139,- 
951,593 as against a total income in 
1933 of $112,009,822. 

Total admitted assets which amounted 
to $171,476,541 in 1933, increased $16,- 
187,456 during the year, amounting to 
$187,963,997 at the close of business 
Dec. 31, 1934, with surplus to policy- 
holders of $50,205,257. 


including 


and 


increase of 


Losses paid adjustment 
expenses increased 27.7 per cent during 
1934, or $16,616,251, and amounted to 
$76,687,635 as against losses paid in 
1933 of $60,616,251, while expenses paid 
increased $4,059,690 to $29,260,348. 
Dividends to policyholders during 1934 
were $15,995,007. 

A recapitulation of the mutual aggre- 
gates for 1934 follows: 
$187,963,99 


Total. admitted assets 7 
50,205,257 


Surplus to policyholders 
Unearned premium re- 


serve 39,551,607 


139,951,593 


Total income.. 
Losses paid, including ad- 

justment expenses 76,687,635 
Expenses paid 29,260,348 
Dividends to policyholders 15,995,007 


Assessment Associations 


During 1934 Assessment Associations 
transacting accident and health ex- 
clusively had a premium income of 
$27,250,550 and a total income of $28,- 
981,866. During the year losses paid, 
including adjustment expenses, were 
$17,030,244, while expense of manage- 
ment amounted to $8,952,984. Total 
disbursements, consisting of losses, ex- 
pense of management, taxes and write- 
downs of securities, were $26,390,339. 
Total admitted assets of these associa- 
tions at the close of business Dec. 31, 
1934, were $23,824,820, with a surplus 
to policyholders of $14,048,752. 


Reciprocal Organizations 


Premium income of reciprocal and 
Lloyds organizations during 1934 in- 
creased $6,154,199 from $27,431,877 in 
1933, to $33,586,076 in 1934. Total in- 
come of these organizations was $37,- 
372,436. 

Losses paid decreased during 1934, 
$205,511 and amounted to $16,079,931 in 
1934, as compared with $16,285,442 in 
1933. Expense of management, which 
was $9,645,287 in 1933, increased $1,- 
275,374, aggregating $10,920,659. Total 
disbursements amounted to $33,584,160. 
The total admitted assets of these or- 
ganizations at the close of business, 
Dec. 31, 1934, amounted to $59,102,503, 
with surplus to subscribers of $33,- 


091,595. 


State Compensation Funds 


Four of the larger State Compensa- 
tion Funds during 1934 (New York, 
Pennsylvania, California and Oregon) 
had a premium income of $22,206,344 
and a total income of $24,143,456. 
Losses paid including adjustment ex- 
penses during the year were $15,689,- 
127, with management of 
$2,005,811 and total disbursements of 
$18,869,920. Dividends declared and 
paid to policyholders were $1,006,935. 
Total admitted assets of these carriers 
were $50,030,846, with surplus to policy- 
holders of $4,576,558. 

The Handy Chart 
812 casualty, surety and miscellaneous 
insurance companies. The data are pre- 
sented in such a manner that the status 
of each company may be readily ascer- 
tained. 


expense of 


reports on over 
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Compensation Guarantee 


Bill Signed By Governor 


New York Legislation, Providing 
for Company-Created Funds, 
Becomes Law; Oklahoma Acts 


The final step in a legislative cam- 
paign to safeguard the interests of in- 
jured workmen in New York State was 
effected when Governor Herbert H. Leh- 
man signed, on March 27, the O’Brien- 
Canney bill which provides for the 
setting up of funds to guarantee the 
payment of workmen’s compensation 
obligations of companies which become 
insolvent. The measure also contains 
a plan for the payment into a so-called 
aggregate trust fund in a lump sum of 
benefits awarded in death and serious 
permanent disability cases. 

The bill was a compromise proposed 
by the companies as an alternative to 
the monopolistic State Compensation 
Insurance Fund originally sponsored 
by Governor Lehman, and calls for the 
creation of a maximum guarantee fund 
of $3,000,000, of which amount stock 
companies will contribute 1 per cent of 
their compensation premiums, or ap- 
proximately $2,300,000, while the mu- 
tual companies will likewise contribute 
1 per cent, or approximately $700,000. 

Coincidentally with the signing of 
this bill by Governor Lehman, an orde1 
was issued by Insurance Commissioner 
Read, of Oklahoma, requiring all for- 
eign casualty companies which write 
workmen’s compensation insurance in 
the State of New York to post a bond, 
the exact amount of which is as yet un- 
determined, before licenses to do busi- 
ness in Oklahoma will be renewed. 

This action was taken to protect the 
citizens of Oklahoma whose interests, 
the Commissioner said, were jeopar- 
dized by the decision in the New York 
courts validating the statute giving pri- 
ority to New York compensation claims 
in liquidating estates of casualty com- 
panies. Mr. Read is also considering 
requirement of a bond to protect Okla- 
homa claimants under all 
kinds issued by casualty companies. 
The reason he ascribes for this is that, 
if the assets of a casualty company are 
used first to pay full compensation 
claims in New York, Oklahoma, and 
other states, then the claimants under 
other casualty lines will have their 
rights prejudiced. 

It was pointed out, however, in state- 
ments issued last week by James A. 
Beha, General Manager and Counsel of 


policies of 





F.. Highlands Burns 


F. Highlands Burns, chairman of the 
board of the Maryland Casualty Com- 
pany, died suddenly of a heart attack 
at his home 806 West University Park- 
way, Baltimore, on March 30. Mr. 
Burns was 61 years old. He had been 
chairman of the board since June 11, 


1934, when Silliman Evans succeeded 
him as president. Mr. Burns was the 
second president of the Maryland 


Casualty, stepping into that position 
in 1920 on the death of John T. Stone, 
the founder and first president. 

Mr. Burns was the last survivor of 
the little group of seven officers and 
employees who were identified with the 
Maryland Casualty Company when it 
commenced business on March 1, 1898. 
Starting as a clerk—the only employee 
of the without a title—Mr. 
Burns steadily through the 
ranks, occupying increasingly impor- 
tant executive positions until he was 
elected president on May 20, 1920. He 
remained president until his selection 
as chairman of the board of directors 
on June 11, 1934. 


the National Bureau of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters, and by Clarence 
W. Hobbs, Special Representative of 
the National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners to the National Council 


company 


rose 


on Compensation Insurance, that the 
position of Commissioner Read and 
others who object to the New York 


Compensation Act on the ground that 
it will weaken the protection afforded 
compensation claimants in other states, 
is founded on a _ misapprehension. 
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Van Schaick Proposes 
New Liquidation Plan 


Suggests Amendment to National 
Bankruptcy Act Providing for 
Uniform Liquidation 


An amendment to the National Bank. 
ruptey Act designed to provide uni- 
form, nation-wide legal procedure for 
the liquidation or reorganization of de. 
linquent insurance corporations was 
proposed last week by George S. Van 
Schaick, Superintendent of Insurance 
of the State of New York. This pro- 
posal embraces fire, casualty, surety 
and life companies, and does not affect 
title and mortgage companies. 

In substance, Superintendent Van 
Schaick urges the combination of bene- 
ficial uniformity of procedure which 
can be obtained only under the Na- 
tional Bankruptcy Act with the long- 
established practice of having the af- 
fairs of the companies administered by 
the State Insurance Departments 
through an expert staff of salaried em- 
ployees in lieu of costly and inefficient 
private receiverships discarded in New 
York more than twenty-five years ago. 

Under the present system of wind- 
ing up insurance companies, conflicts 
over jurisdiction between State and 
Federal courts are frequent and result 
in delays and waste of assets. In addi- 
tion there is no way of co-ordinating 
the wide variety of different local Jaws 
and methods of procedure found in dif- 
ferent states. As a result the situation 
of some of the insurance companies in 
liquidation is often characterized as 
chaotic. Superintendent Van Schaick 
hopes to correct this by his plan of 
uniformity. 

Briefly, Mr. Van Schaick’s plan pro- 
vides: 

Jurisdiction 
Federal court. 

Application would be made to this 
court by petition of the State Insur- 
ance Commissioner for an order direct- 
ing the insurance company to show 
cause why a liquidation or rehabilita- 
tion order should not be granted. Upon 
the signing of the order the court 
would have exclusive jurisdiction over 
the insurer and all of its property 
wherever located. This move would bar 
the dissipation of assets. 

The insurance commissioner of the 
home state of the company or of cer 
tain other states would be named 4s 
statutory liquidator. Should such offi- 

(Concluded on page 31) 


would be given to one 
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Accident and Health Week front trouble on the Pacific Coast. The Commissioners’ 
unemployment situation has further 


Arrangements Progressing 

The New York Accident and Health 
lub has completed its committee which 
“]] cooperate with agents and brokers 
»the New York metropolitan area in 
nmmoting National Accident and 
Health Week from April 15 to 20. The 
mmittee is composed of James R. 
jarrett, chairman; Fred G. Burgoyne, 
veasurer; Harold M. George, secre- 
wry; Russell F. Chapman, brokers’ ac- 
‘vities; Harry A. Usher, sales con- 
mess, and Julius Ullman, publicity. 
This is the first time in the history 
{local accident and health business 
that a concerted effort by all the lead- 
y companies represented in this ter- 
tory will be made to develop the acci- 
int and health business. Brokers and 
gents will be urged to follow the 
urse of this program which is de- 
igned to enrich their knowledge of the 
uysiness and increase their sales effi- 
iency. The slogan adopted for the 
wek is “Insure Your Income.”’ 


Insurance Angle 

on Harlem Riot 

Next to the race prejudice and law- 
esness evoked by the rioting in the 
negro section of Harlem on the night 
f March 19, when thousands of colored 
vople wrecked and looted hundreds of 
sores, the outstanding result of what 
eidents of the Negro belt called “a 
night of frenzy” is that insurance com- 
janies writing plate glass coverage will 
ay approximately $20,000 for shat- 
wed store fronts. Seven hundred and 
ve claims of this type have been listed. 
In spite of the extensive damage in- 


ured, however, casualty companies 
he again earned a reputation for 
rmpt service, sending glaziers to 


lake replacements the morning after 
te riot. The work progressed so 
tapidly that all damaged lights, even 
arge ones, were speedily replaced. 

In earlier days the standard plate 
glass policy contained a clause stipu- 
ating non-liability for loss caused by 
noting, but this clause was eliminated 
ive years ago when a leading under- 
Writer pointed out that legally a riot 
did not exist until the riot act had been 
proclaimed by the mayor or sheriff of 
4 community. 

During the past several years insur- 
ance companies experienced a strong 
demand for riot and civil commotion 
Protection. This was particularly true 
‘uring the textile strike and the water 
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added to the hazards of plate glass, and 
trouble that would be comparatively 
non-existent in more peaceful and con- 
tented times might be expected on the 
slightest provocation during this period 
Nonetheless, al- 
riot and civil 


of economic stress. 
though the hazards of 
commotion coverage are apparent, the 
insurance companies are prepared to 
furnish it. 

It was partly due to the restlessness 
occasioned by unemployment, as well 
as to the race prejudice developing 
from the incident of the Negro youth 
whose arrest and rumored death had 
been the signal for widespread rioting, 
that the Harlem episode was so dis- 
astrous for the neighborhood landlords 
and_ shopkeepers. Insurance execu- 
tives contend that as long as causes of 
such disturbances exist, the need of ex- 
tensive plate glass and property cov- 
erage becomes forcibly apparent. 


New Jersey Has 
Compensation Fund 

Following on the heels of the recent 
compensation guaranty legislation in 
New York State, the New Jersey Com- 
pensation Security Fund Act, approved 
by Governor Harold G. Hoffman, will 
be effective immediately. It is similar 
to its New York prototype in that every 
stock and every mutual company writ- 
ing workmen’s compensation insurance 
in New Jersey is to pay into a fund 
for companies of its class 1 per cent 
of its worker’s compensation premi- 
ums in that state until such fund shall 
amount to not less than 5 per cent of 
the outstanding claim liabilities of 
carriers of that class in the state, such 
funds to be available for payment of 
compensation awards due from car- 
riers which become insolvent. 


Date for N.A.I.A. 


Annual Meeting Set 

The week of Sept. 22 has been defi- 
nitely set for the annual convention of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Agents, it was announced last week at 
headquarters in New York. The con- 


vention will be held at Rochester, 
N. Y., and the Seneca Hotel will be 
headquarters. The location of the con- 


vention city is expected to attract an 
unusually large number of members 
from the eastern part of the country. 


Seattle Meeting 

If letters and reservations being re- 
ceived by Secretary Jess G. Read, In- 
surance Commissioner of Oklahoma, 
can be used as a barometer, the 1935 
annual meeting of the National 
vention of Insurance Commissioners at 
Seattle, Wash., July 9-11, promises to 
be by far the largest, from standpoint 
of attendance, in the history of the or- 
ganization. 

As soon as possible, hotel headquar- 
be established in Chicago 
where delegates can assemble before 
taking the special train scheduled to 
leave that city several days prior to 
Several new commission- 


Con- 


ters will 


the meeting. 
ers have written expressing their ap- 
preciation of the privilege afforded of 
meeting and becoming acquainted with 
the other commissioners and members 
of the insurance fraternity. Commis- 
sioner Read predicts that there will be 
more new faces encountered at this 
convention than at any in the 65 years’ 
history of the organization. 


Increase in Rates 

Due to unfavorable experience in 
the years 1929-1933 inclusive, the Na- 
tional Board of Casualty and Surety 
Underwriters has announced an _ in- 
crease in liability and property dam- 


age insurance on automobiles in Ala- 
bama. The new rates became effective 
March 25. 


Van Schaick Proposes 
New Liquidation Plan 


(Concluded from page 30) 


cials refuse to serve, the Comptroller of 
the Currency of the United States 
would be appointed. 

The liquidator would be given pow- 
ers analagous to those now exercised by 
a trustee or receiver in bankruptcy. 
He would have the authority to con- 
duct an orderly administration of the 
affairs of the company everywhere. 

In discussing the general confusion 
now present in interstate insurance 
liquidations, Mr. Van Schaick says: 

“The solution of this problem, in the 
opinion of the New York Insurance 
Department, lies in the enactment of a 
special statute which will utilize the 
broad unifying bankruptcy powers of 
Congress without sacrifice of the spe- 
cialized knowledge and administrative 
technique gained during the last twen- 
ty-five years in the handling of delin- 


quent insurers.” 
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Tide Turns Against 
the Hobbs Bill 

When Representative Hobbs of 
Alabama first introduced his bill to 
regulate the solicitation of insur- 
ance through the mails, casual opin- 
ion indicated its early adoption. It 
was known to have in principle and 
intent the indorsement of the Na- 
tional Convention of Insurance Com- 
missioners, who went on record last 
December in St. Petersburg, Fla., 
for federal legislation to control un- 
licensed carriers in individual states. 
The fact that the National Associ- 
ation of Insurance Agents would 


va 


welcome the erection of bars against 
the use of mails for the solicitation 
of insurance was equally well known. 
The weight given through its advo- 
cacy by those two strong influences 
was buttressed by another outstand- 
ing fact. The bill was designed to 
benefit the insurance business by 
ridding it of certain fly-by-night 
carriers which caused unwarranted 
criticism to all companies and at 
the same time to protect the public 
from exploitation by worthless and 
spurious organizations masquerad- 
ing as insurance carriers that ac- 
cept premiums on big promises and 
little capital Without reserves, 
claims are rarely paid equitably, 
albeit usually in accord with some 
camouflage clause hidden among the 
other policy promises. 

On closer scrutiny the bill dis- 
closes many reasons for its rejec- 
tion. It brings to light once more 
evidence of the contradictions and 
complexities which never seem to be 
far away from every consideration 
of insurance matters. That the bill 





under its original wording will not 
be passed upon by Congress is now 
the general belief. It is indeed 
doubtful that the committee in 
charge will recommend it as each 
new reasonable objection precedes 
the possibility of amendments to re- 
strict its force to the purpose in- 
tended. 


The Innocent By-Standers 
Were Afraid of Being Hit 

The bill which was designed to 
restrain fly-by-night carriers found 
its first opponents among the most 
righteous. The Presbyterian Min- 
isters Fund, the Church Pensions 
Fund of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church and the Teachers Insurance 
and Annuity Association, protege 
of the Carnegie foundation, through 
their representatives at the first 
hearing obtained in effect a prom- 
ise that an amendment would except 
their organizations from its provi- 
sions. These opponents were soon 
augmented by such other strong and 
legitimate institutions as the com- 
panies represented by American Mu- 
tual Alliance, various Commercial 
Men’s Associations, the ocean ma- 
rine insurance underwriters, certain 
owners of highly hazardous prop- 
erty which could not find complete 
facilities in home companies and, 
last but not least, members of the 
American Bankers Association. 

Among the objections which the 
committee recognizes as reasonable 
is that of the ocean marine com- 
panies. Unquestionably, exporters 
and shippers domiciled in inland 
states would be put to great incon- 
veniences by the removal of ocean 
marine facilities if coverage could 
not be obtained by mail. It would 
be uneconomic and indeed burden- 
some for ocean marine carriers to 
bear the expense of paying admis- 
sion and license fees in states where 
there was only a limited call for 
their service. Both the American 
Mutual Alliance and the Commer- 
cial Men’s Accident Insurance Asso- 
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ciations offered proof of the legiti- 
macy of their present methods of 
doing business and its advantages to 
the insuring public. 

A great many of the American 
Bankers Association members jn 
various states offered objection on 
the grounds that they cannot obtain 
always the blanket bonds they re. 
quire from licensed carriers. One 
banker offered a rather typical ob- 
jection. He stated that he was in- 
sured at the present time in Ameri- 
“an companies and always hoped to 
patronize duly licensed home ear- 
riers. He wrote, however, that he 
was opposed to the bill because it 
would remove an unlicensed carrier 
as a competitor to the home com- 
panies. The removal of this compe- 
tition he deplored, stating that the 
American companies without compe- 
tition would immediately raise rates 
and take advantage of the situation. 
Here was a picture indeed of the 
cartooned banker who never con- 
cedes anything to patrons except 
under pressure from outside forces. 





Investors Look to 
the Farm Again 

Life insurance companies, accord- 
ing to a survey of the Farm Credit 
Administration, are renewing their 
interest in farm investments. At 
least there has been a substantial 
increase in the number of new mort- 
gages recorded on farm property. 
The survey shows that 37 life insur- 
ance companies which accounted in 
1932 for 75 per cent of the total farm 
mortgages owned by all life insur- 
ance companies have been lending at 
the rate of $1,000,000 a week during 
the last two months of 1934 and the 
first two in 1935. This rate is more 
than twice the average of the pre 
vious two years. Thus life insur 
ance companies agree with other 
private concerns and individuals in 
their estimate of the agricultural 
comeback. Reports show that in the 
last quarter of 1934 farm mortgages 
aggregating $127,200,000 were made 
as compared to $96,000,000 during 
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he preceding quarter. Concurrent- 
the operations of the Farm Land 
ynks in their distress refinancing 
ave declined from $153,000,000 in 
ne of 1934 to $50,000,000 in Feb- 
gary, 1935. The third quarter of 
434 showed that land banks and 
mmissioners’ loans were about 76 
wr cent of all farm loans made, 
shile other lenders accounted for 24 
yr cent. For the last quarter the 
goportion was 64 per cent to land 
wks and commissioners and 36 
r cent to private creditors. In 
is connection it might be said that 
J.D. Myers, of the Farm Credit 
\iministration, stated that virtu- 
ily 83 per cent of the total amount 
{matured installments on land 
aks and commissioners’ loans 
ns collected up to the end of Feb- 
mry. This is an improvement of 
per cent over previous reports. 
his apparent decision upon the 
ut of private investors, including 
wurance companies, that the time 
sonce more opportune to redirect 
tir available investment funds 

private channels augurs well 
rthe general return of capital to 
rivate industry. No recovery can 
wattained as long as such large in- 
wtors as life insurance companies 
we forced to continue to put be- 
ween 70 per cent and 85 per cent 
{their new capital in Government 


nds. 


On the Use of 
Sold Profit 


When the Government devalued 
te dollar to 59.06 cents, a gold in- 
mment of $2,812,000,000 was real- 
wd, of which amount $2,000,000,000 
us placed in the stabilization fund. 
he purpose of this fund is to coun- 
wact and to equalize the effect 
ton the dollar from foreign cur- 
mney fluctuations. Hence, this fund 
wither creates nor destroys values; 
tis simply a safety valve in the 
ternational currency mechanism. 
The Treasury recently decided to 
% the remaining portion of the 
nid “profit” to reduce the national 
t by nearly $675,000,000. This 
save the Government about $13,- 
"000 in annual interest charges. 
The Treasury is calling in about 
400,000,000 in 2 per cent consols of 
1930, and $75,000,000 of outstanding 
Panama Canal loan bonds. Aside 
fom the aforesaid debt reduction 
ad interest saving, the Treasury 
Wiously aims at simplifying the 


Till 
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national currency structure by re- 
moving all national banknotes from 
circulation. 

These notes can be issued only 
against the consols, Panama loan 
bonds and other Government bonds 
paying not more than 3% per cent 
interest. As the older callable bonds 
will not be redeemed by the Trea- 
sury, and as the circulation privi- 
lege on the other bonds will expire 
next July, this means the end of the 
banknote currency. Federal Re- 
serve notes issued against Treasury 
gold certificates and paid to the 
national banks, retiring circulation, 
will replace this national banknote 
circulation which presently amounts 
to about $868,000,000. Henceforth, 
only U. S. notes, Treasury silver 
certificates and Federal reserve 
notes will remain in circulation. 

Nobody should worry about the 
passing of the banknote currency, 
which in the past frequently gave 
rise to confusing and conflicting cir- 
culation trends. Nor does there seem 
to lurk any danger in the concen- 
tration of all currency issuance in 
the Treasury and Federal Reserve 
System, even though this may tech- 
nically make possible currency and 
credit expansion. The inflationary 
danger lies elsewhere! 

The gold “profit” used by the 
Treasury in the above transaction 
was not derived from any wealth- 
creating program; in fact, it was 
derived from the “destruction” of 
old obligations, viz., the abandon- 
ment of gold and depreciation of the 
currency. Now it is well worth re- 
membering that the Government 
wrested itself free from certain ob- 
ligations, regardless of the monetary 
method applied, and with the profit 
thus derived went ahead using it to 
reduce its own obligations, that is, 
the public debt. One may argue that 
the Government profited twice, first, 
by getting out of certain obligations 
through the devaluation route, and 
secondly, by reducing its own debt. 
But not even this is the funda- 
mental issue at stake. 








Rather it seems that if the Gov- 
ernment can reap such advantage 
from monetary devices for its own 
good it establishes (probably unwit- 
tingly) a dangerous principle, and 
indeed, precedent. Would not labor, 
or the veterans, or the unemployed, 
or the Utopians, or any of the hun- 
dred different groups and interests, 
be fully justified in raising its voice. 
and would they not have a perfect 
case for inflation? If the Govern- 
ment sees fit to indulge in profitable 
operations by cutting the gold con- 
tent of the dollar, how much stronger 
would be the case of the men and 
women on the breadline when 
they clamor for inflation, not be- 
cause they want to reduce their ob- 
ligations, but because they want to 
reduce starvation to a more normal 
level of subsistence. 


Merchants Association 
Guilty of a Nasty Crack 

Local agents saw themselves 
slammed in the protest against the 
Hobbs and the Cartwright bill filed 
last week by the Merchants Associ- 
ation of New York with the chair- 
man of the House of Representa- 
tives committee on post office and 
post roads. 

The paragraph of the associ- 
ation’s statement which the agents 
found especially arousing was as 
follows: “Where ordinary policies 
and the usual stereotyped forms of 
insurance will give adequate pro- 
tection, local agents now handle 
practically all of the business. The 
time has long since passed, however, 
when a casual knowledge of insur- 
ance will meet the requirements of 
modern business and the complexi- 
ties of its operations. For this rea- 
son and because of the inability of 
the local agents to give efficient ser- 
vice, the insurance which needs the 
services of highly specialized ex- 
perts has largely drifted to the more 
important insurance centers to the 
exclusion of local agents.” 


May Repeal Mass 
Compulsory Law 

Up in Boston there is a healthy 
rumor that the Massachusetts legis- 
lative committee which recently held 
public hearings on a bill to repeal 
the Compulsory Automobile Insur- 
ance Act is about to report back to 
the Legislature in favor of repeal. 























A General Agent 
(of one of the leading companies) 
Writes Us 


When I entered the life insurance business in 1899 | 
was furnished with a HANDY GUIDE, and the HANDY 
GUIDE has been my daily and useful companion since 
that time. 


I highly prize my complete set going well back into 


the 90's. 


With much interest | have read your introduction “The 
Danger of Half Truths” from the 1934 edition. I agree 
with you most heartily. It is dangerous to trust to the 
synopsis of the policy contract or application, for very 
frequently these are made by inexperienced men who 
are not qualified to judge of the value of the various 
clauses and restrictions. 

{mong other reasons why I have highly valued and 
used your publications is because you have shown the 
full contract—a most useful service to all life insur- 
ance men, 

In this case there is 36 years of experience behind this 
HANDY GUIDE. 


a copy for your own use. Hundreds of agents 


dependability of the HANDY 


preference of the 


Order 
are swinging to the 
GUIDE. 

List Price $4 $4.35 


(Ask for company club rates) 
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by WALTER CLUFF 


“Life Underwriting 
“The Spirit of 


This compact pocket-size booklet picks up the 
thread after a prospective agent has been sold og 
life insurance and has signed a contract. 


Simply written, frank and straightforward, non. 
technical in every respect, the suggestion is made 
that this thirty-six page booklet be made standard 
equipment for every new agent. The author ex. 
plains “the demands and exactions that our busi. 
ness makes of you as you enter it,” and puts be 
fore the new agent “the obligations and responsi- 
bilities it lays upon you through study, prepara- 
tion and procedure.” Plainly, it tells what every 
new agent “‘must face, what he is ‘up against’” 
in selling life insurance. 


It is not intended to discourage the new man. 
Rather a thorough reading should start him off in 
the right direction. This booklet should be among 
the first of educational matter given to him It 
ean be used for the older agent who needs to be 
resold on the fundamental habits of life insurance 
selling. Reviewed by B. M. Wolberg, C. L. U., 
in Manager’s Magazine of the Life Insurance 
Sales Research Bureau. 


50c 


A COPY 


12 COPIES $5.40 
ORDER TODAY FROM 
THE INSURANCE FIELD 
P. O. Box 1164 
LOUISVILLE, - KENTUCKY 
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